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THE MERCHANT SERVICE^ 



CHAPTER I. 

But man, proud man, 
DressM in a little brief authority. 
Most ignorant of what he 's most assured. 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven. 

Shakspearb* 

The reef upon which the brig had been wrecked 
was one of those extending along the south* 
ward of the Vii^n Isles. Newton had intended to 
steer well to the eastward, with the view of reach- 
ing one of the northernmost English colonies; 
but not having a compass^ he naturally was not 
very equal in his course. The fact was, that he 
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V Ah ! mon Dieu ! — les Angldis — ks Anglois— • 
nous sommes prisonniers !" cried out the only, 
man on deck^ jumping on his feet, and making .a 
precipitate dive below. 

The vessel, of which Newtonhad thus taken pos- 
session^ was one employed in carrying the sugars 
from the plantations rouqd to Basse-terre^ . the 
port of Guadaloupe, there to be shipped for Eu- 
rope (Newton's boat having run away so far to. 
the southward; as to make this island). She was 
lying at anchor off the mouth of a small river, 
waiting for a cargo. 

It happened that the crew of the schooner, who 
were all slaves, were exactly in the same situa- 
tion as Newton, when their vessels came in con- 
tact, viz. fast asleep. The shock had wakened 
them; but they were all below except the one 
who had kept such a remarkably good watch. 

Exhausted as Newton was, he could not. but 
smile at his uninterrupted possession of the vesr 
sel's decks. Anxious to have communication mih 
the people on board, he sat down, awaiting their 
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coming up from below. In a minute or two, a 
bla^k head was seen to rise slowly and fearfully out 
of the fore-scuttle, then it disappeared* Another 
rose up^ and went down ^ain as before ; and 
thus it went on until Newton reckoned ten differ- 
ent faces. Having individually ascertained that 
there was but one man^ and that one not provided 
with any weapons^ the negroes assumed a degree 
of courage. The first head that had made its ap- 
pearance, the woolly hair of which was of a grizzly 
gray from age, was again popped up the fore-scut- 
tle, with an interrogatory to Newton in French, 
who he was, and what he wanted ? Newton, who 
did not understand a word of the language, shook 
his head, and opening his hands and extending his 
arms, to show that he had no means of defence, he 
beckoned to them to come up. The man's head had 
again disappeared, and after a little demur, nine or 
ten negroes crawled up out of the fore-scuttle one 
after another, each with some weapon or another by 
way of security. They remained on the forecastle 
of the vessel until the last was up, and then at a 
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nod given by their grizzle-headed leader, they 
advanced aft in a body towards Newton. Newton 
rose and pointed to the boat, which had now 
drifted about a quarter of a mile astern. He then 
made signs to give them to understand that he 
had been wrecked. 

*' Apparemment c*est un pauvre miserable, qui 
a fail naufrage," observed the old negro, who ap- 
peared to have the chalge of the vessel ; " Gustave 
Adolphe, tu paries bien FAnglois ; demandez4ui 
leB nouvelles/' continued thd old man^ fddihg 
his arms across^ and looking very big indeed^ 
as he reclined against the mainmast of the 
vessel. 

Gustave Adolphe stood forward from the rest of 
the negroes. He was a short, fat, shiny-faced fel- 
low, with his hair platted into about fifty little tails* 
He first bowed to his old commander, then placing 
his arms akimbo, walked up to Newton, and 
looking him full in the face, commenced his duty 
of interpreter as follows : 

^ I say — God dam — " 

Newton smiled. 
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" Oui, monsieur, c'est un Anglois." 
; *' ContinueZi Gustave Adolphe," replied the old 
z^egro,' with a majestic air. 

Gustave Adolphe ^ith another bow resumed : 

" I say — ^where com ?" 

" Barbadoes," replied Newton. 

'* Monsieur, il vient de Barbadoes.'^ 

"Continuez, Gustave Adolphe," replied his su- 
perior, with a wave of iiis hand. 

" I say — ^where go ?'* 

" Where go V replied Newton, " go to thq 
bottom." 

^' Monsieur-^il alloit au port de Bo — tom." 

" Bo — tom," repeated the old negro. Oil diable 
est sa r 

Here a general consultation was held, by which 
it appeared that such a port had never been heard 
of in the West Indies. 

''Gustave Adolphe, demandez-lui si c'est un 
port Anglois." 

I say — Bo — ^tom — ^English port V 
No," replied Newton^ amused with the mis- 
take ; '' I should rather call it neutraV* 
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*^ C'est un port neutral^ monsieur." 

^'Gustave Adolphe, demandez-lui de quelle 
ile." 
^M say,, what islert-rBo — torn V\ 

Newton, who was faint with hunger and thirst, 
was not inclined at the moment to continue the 
conversation, which otherwise would have been a 
source of amusement. He replied by makings 
signs that he wished to eat and drink. 

" Monsieur," said Gostave Adolphe, to the^ 
old negro, "le pnsonnier- refuse de feire reporiie, 
et demande si manger et i boire." * 

*^ Va Ten chercher, Gustave Adolphe," replifed 
the old man» ** AUons, messieiirs," continued he,> 
addressing the other negroes. "II faut lever> 
Tancre de suite, et amener notre prisonnier aux 
autorit6s ; 'Charles Philippe, va chercher moil porte- 
voix." 

The negro captain walked up and down the^ 
deck of the schooner, a vessel about thirty feet 
long, until Charles Philippe made his appearance' 
with the speaking-trumpet. He then proceeded 
to get the vessel under, vreigh, with more noise 
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md foM than is to be heaid when the pioadest 
ibr^e-4ecker in the English nayy e]q)ands her 
lofty canraM to the gale. 

Gustaye Adolpbe, in obedience to the comiuands 
be bad received^ brought up to Newtcn a bunch of 
bananas^ a large piece of salt fish, and a calabash 
of water* The latter was inunediaiely applied to 
his lips^ and never removed while a drop re^ 
mained, much to the astonishment of the negroy 
who again sported bis EngUsh« 

<( I gay — very good — ab more?'* 

'* If you please/' replied Newton. 

^'Monsieur/' said Gnstave Adolphe to his 
commander, ''le prisonnier a soif^ et demande 
mcore de Teau.'^ 

*^ Va Ven chercher done/' replied the c4d negro^ 
with a wave of his speaking-trumpet« ^' Charles 
Philippe, attention k la barre,'"' sans venir au vent^ 
s'il vous plait. Mattelotsf du gaillard d'avant," 
continued he, roaring through his speaking-trumpet ; 
^* bordez le grand foe.'' 

^ Mind your w«aUier«helin^ 

\ FoifCMU«-ineii» kaul aft the jib-nIkecU 
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In the space of ttn> hoars^ the schooner was 
iHought to an anchor,, with as much noise and 
importance^ as she had heen got under weigh. 
A boat capable of holding three people^ one rower 
and two sitters^ was shoved off the yesseVs deck^ 
and the negro captain, haying first descended to 
his cabia for a few minutes, returned on deck 
di^ssed in the extremity of their fashion, and 
ordered the boat to be manned. 

Gustave Adolphe accordingly manned the boat 
with his own person, and the negro captain po- 
litely waved his hand for Newton to enter, and 
then following himself, Gustave Adolphe rowed 
to a landing-place about twenty yards from the 
schiDoner, 

*' Gustave Adolphe, suivez enarri^re, et gardez 
bien que le prisonnier n'^chappe pas;" so saying, 
monsieur le capitaine led the way to a large white 
house and buildings, about two hundred yards 
from the river's banks. On their arrival Newton 
was surrounded by twenty or thirty slaves of 
both sexes, who chattered and jabbered a thou- 
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sand questions conceniing him to the negro cap- 
tain and Gustare Adolphe^ neither of whom con- 
descended to reply. 

" Monsieur de Fofitaifges— oA est-il ?" inquired 
the old negro. 

^* Monsietr dort/' replied a little female voice. 

The captain was taken aback at this unfortu- 
nate circumstance, for no one dared to wake their 
master. 

•' Et Madame ?'' inquired he. 

'' Madame ei^t dans sa chambre." 

There again he was floored — he could not ven- 
ture there — so he conducted Newton, who was 
not very sorry to escape from the burning rays of 
the sun, to his own habitation, where an old 
negress, his wife, soon obtained from the negro 
that information relative to the capture of New- 
ton, which the bevy of slaves in the yard had 
attempted in vain — -but wives have such winning 
ways with them 1 
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CHAPTER II. 

What elegance and grandeur wide eipand. 
The pride of Tarkey and of Persia land ! 
Soft quilts on quilts, On carpets carpets spread. 
And conches stretched around in seemly band. 

And endless pillows rise to prop the head. 

* * * * * • 

. Her^ languid B^uty kept her pale-faced court. 

Thomson. 

The female slaves^ wha could not obtain the hi»r 
tory of Newton, knmedialely repaired to the 
chamber of their mistress^ knowing that if they 
could succeed in raising her curiosity, they would 
at the same time gratify-^their own. Madame der 
Fontanges was^ as they had a8S€frted> in her cham-^' 
ber, or what may now be more correctly styled,, 
her boudoir. It was a room about fourteen feet 
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square, the sides of which were covered with a 
beautiful paper, representing portions of the his-» 
tory of Paul and Virginia; the floor was eoveled 
with fine matting, with here and there a small 
Persian carpet above it. Small marble tables 
were decorated with a variety of ornaments and 
French perfumes, or vases filled with the splendid 
flowers of a tropical clime. There was a large 
window at each end of the room, cut down to 
the ground, in the French fashion; and outside of 
both was a little balcony, the trellice work 
covered with passion-flower and clematis. The 
doors and other compartments of the room were 
not papered, but had French mirrors let into the 
pannelling. On a low ottoman of elegant work- 
manship, covered with a damasked French silk, 
reposed Madame de Fontanges, attended by three 
or four young female slaves of difierent com- 
plexions, but none of pure African blood. Others 
were seated upon the difierent Persian carpets 
about the room, in listless idleness, or strewing 
Uie petals of the orange flower, to perfume the 
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apaito^eiit with i(a odour. The only negro was 
a Htitle boy^ about six years of age» dressed in a 
fantastic costume^ who sat in a comer, apparently 
in.a very sulky humour. 

Madame de Fontanges was a Creole, that is, 
borniaihe West Indies of French parents. She 
had been sent home to France for her education, 
and had returned at the age of fourteen to Qua- 
daloupe, where she soon after married Monsieur 
de Fontanges, an officer of rank, and baother to 
the governor of the island. . Her form was dimi- 
nutive, but most perfect; her hand and arm 
models for the statuary;, while her feet were so 
small as almost to excite risibihty when you ob- 
served them. Her features were regular, and 
when raised from her. usual listlessness, full of ex- 
pression. Large . hazel eyes, beautifully pencilled 
eyebrows, with long fringed eyelashes, dark and 
luxuriant hair, Grecian nose, small mouth, with 
thin coral lips, were set off by a complexion 
which even the chmate could not destroy, al- 
though it softened it into extreme delicacy. 
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Such was the person of Madame de Cbntange^ 
now about eighteen years old, and one of the 
most beautiful specimens of the French Creoles 
which could be imagined. Her . perfect little 
figure needed no support; she was amply attired 
in a muslin robe de chambre, as she reposed 
upon the ottoman, waiting with all the impatience 
of her caste, for the setting in of the sea-breeze, 
which would give some relief irom the oppressive 
heat of#ie climate. 

'' Eventez ! Nina, ^ventez P' cried she to one 
of her attendants> who was standing at the head 
of the sofa with a lai^e £eather-&n. 

'^ Oui, madame," replied the girl, stirring up 
the dormant atmosphere^ 

'' Eventez ! Caroline, Eventez mes mains, 
vite." 

'' Oui, madame/' replied the second, working 
away with another fan. 

'' Eventez ! Eventez mes pieds, Mimi.'' 

'' Oui, madame,'^ replied the third, fanning in 
the direction pointed out. 
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" Louise/' said Madame de Fontanges, lan- 
giiidly, after a short pause, ** apporte*moi de 
Feau sucr^e." 

" Oiri, madame,*' replied another, rising, in 
obedience to the order. 

" N<Mi, non ! Je n'en veux pas — ^mais j'ai soif 
horrible. Manchette, va chercher de Teau 
cerise/* 

** Oiri> madame," replied Manchette, rising 
from her seat. But she had not quitted^e room 
before Madame de Fontanges had changed her 
mind. 

" Attendez, Manchette. Ce n'est pas qk. Je 
voudrois de limonade. Charlotte, va Pen cher- 
cher." 

'* Oui, madame/' said Charlotte, leaving the 
room, to execute the order. 
- " Ah ! mon Dieu ! qu'il feit une chaleur ^pou-^ 
vantable." 

" Mimi, que tu es paresseuse ? Eventez ! vite, 
vite." 

"04 est Monsieur?" 
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*^ Monsieur dort.'* 

" Ah ! qu'il est heureux. Et Cupidon — oi) 
est-il?" 

^* II est ici au coin, madame. II boude/^ 

" Qu'est-ce qu*il a fait done ?*' 

*^ Ah, madame ! II a vol6 le dindon r6ti9 etPa 
tout mang6." 

" Ah, le petit polisson ! Venez ici, CujMdon/' 

Cupidon, the little n^ro-boy, we have before 
mentioned, as sitting in the corner of the room, 
walked up with a very deliberate pace to the side 
of the ottoman, his two thick lips sticking out 
about six inches in advance of the remainder of 
his person. 

" Cupidon," said the lady, turning a little on 
one side to speak to him, ^* tu as mang6 le din- 
don entier. Tu as mal fait, mon ami. Tu seras 
malade. Comprends*tu, Cupidcm, c'est une 
sottise que tu as fait V* 

Cupidon made no reply ; his head was hung 
down a little lower, and his lips extended a little 
farther out. 
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'^ Sache que tu es un petit roleur !" copti]^Ued 
hiA oqdstrefis. 

Cupidon did not condescend to answer. 

^^ Allez^ monsieur ; ne m'approchez pas*'' 

Cupidon turned short round without reply, and 
Wfklked back to. his comer with the same deli- 
berate pace as before, when he came out of it. 

Charlotte now returned with the lemonade for 
which she had been despatched, and informed her 
mistress as she presented it, that Nicholas, who 
had charge of the schooner, had returned with aa 
"Pfffop^" prisoner ; but that neither he nor Gus-^ 
tave iproold give her my iuAm iafiMmation, al< 
though she had requested it in the name of her 
mistress. This was quite an event, and gave a 
fillip to the inertness of Madame de Fontanges^ 
whose curiosity was excited. 

*^ A-t'-il bonne mine, Charlotte ?" 

^' Qui, madame, c'est un bel homme/' 

"EtoAest-U?" 

" Avec Nicholas." 

" Et Moosieur?'* 
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" Monsieur dort." 

" II faut Teveiller. Faites bien mes compli* 
ments au Monsieur de Fontanges^ et dites-lui que 
je me trouve fort malade, et que je voudrois lui 
parler. £ntends-tu, Celeste ; je parle k toi.'* . 

** Oui, madame/' replied the girl, throwiiig 
some orange-flowers off her lap, and rising to 
deliver her message. 

M. de Fontanges, who, like most of the Eurc 
peans, slept through the hottest portion of the 
day, rose in compliance with his wife's message, 
and made his appearance in the boudoir, dressed 
in a white cotton jacket and trousers. A few po- 
lite inquiries after the health of Madame de Fon- 
tanges, which, as he had conjectured, from 
similar previous occurrences^ was not worse than 
usual, were followed by his receiving from her 
the information of Newton's arrival, coupled with 
an observation that it would amuse her if the 
prisoner were interrogated in her presence. 

Newton was summoned to the boudoir, where 
M. de Fontanges, who spoke very good English, 
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received from him the history of his disastersi 
and translated them into French^ to gratify the 
cariosity of his wife. 

'' C'est un beau gar^on," observed M. de 
Fontanges. ^' Mais quoi faire ? II est prisonnier. 
H fautl'envoyer 4 mon fr^re, le gouverneur." 

^* II est joli gargon," repUed Madame de Fon- 
tanges. ** Donnez-lui des habits, Fontanges; et 
he Tenvoyez pas encore.*' 

** Et pourquoi, mon amie V^ 

'* Je voudrois lui apprendre le Frangais." 

" Cela ne se pent pas, ma chfere ; il est prison-* 



nier." 



"Cela se pent, Monsieur de Fontanges," re- 
plied the lady. 

" Je n'ose pas," continued the husband. 
" Moi j'ose," replied the lady, decidedly. 
" Je ne voudrois pas," said the gentleman. 
" Moi, je veux," interrupted the lady. 
" Mais il faut ^tre raisonnable, madame." 
'* II faut m'ob^ir, monsieur." 
''Mais—" 
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** Pachut l'* replied the lady, *' c'est Unfe affaire 
d^cid^. Monsieur le gouvemeur ne parle pas I'An* 
glois. C'est absolument necessaire que le jeune 
homme apprenne notre langue; et c'est mon 
plaisir de Tenseignen Au revoir, Monsieur de 
Fonttoges. Charlotte, va chercher des habits." 
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CHAPTER III. 

'Tis pleasing to he schooled in a strange tongue 

By female lips and eyes ; that is, I mean 

When hoth tlie teacher and the taught are young, 

As was the case, at least, where I had been. 

They smile so when one's right, and when one's wrong 

They smile still more. 

Byron. 

M. DE FoNTANGES, awoTc of the impetuosity 
and caprice of his wife, (at the same time that he 
acknowledged her many redeeming good quaUties,) 
did ^ot farther attempt to thwart her incUnations* 
His great objection tO'her plan was, the impro- 
priety of retaming a prisoner, whom he was bomid 
to give up to the proper authorities. He made 
a virtue of necessity, and having acquainted New- 
ton with the wish of Madame de Fontanges^ 
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requested his parole gf honour that he would 
not attempt to escape, if he was not delivered up 
to the authorities, and remain some time at Lieu 
Desire. Newton, who had no wish to be ac- 
quainted with a French cachot, sooner than it 
was absolutely necessary, gave the promise re- 
quired by M. de Fontanges, assuring him that 
ingratitude was not a part of his character. 
M, de Fontanges then requested that Newton 
would accept of a portion of his wardrobe, which 
he would direct to be sent to the room that 
would be prepared for him. This affair being 
arranged, Newton made his bow to the lady, 
and in company with M. de Fontanges, retired 
from the boudoir. 

It may be suspected by the reader, that Ma- 
dame de Fontanges was one of those ladies who 
cared a great deal about having their own way, 
and very little for her husband. As to the first 
part of the accusation, I can only observe, that 
I never yet had the fortune to fall in with any 
lady who did not try all she . could to have her 
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own way/ nor do I conceive it to be a crime. 
As to the second, if the reader has formed that 
supposition, he is much mistaken. Madame de 
Fontanges was very much attached to her bus* 
band^ and the attachment as well as the confi- 
dence was reciprocal. 

It was not therefore from any feeling of jea- 
lousy that M. de Fontanges had combatted her 
resolution ; but^ as we have before observed, from 
a ccmviction that he was wanting in his duty, 
when he did not report the arrival of Newton 
at the plantation. The wish of Madame de Fon- 
tanges to detain Newton was, a3 she had declared, 
a caprice on her part, which had entered her 
head, to amuse herself by teaching him French. 
It is true that had not Newton been remarkably 
prepossessing in his appearance, the idea would 
in all probability have never been conceived ; 
but, observing that he was much above the com- 
mon class, and wishing to relieve the general 
monotony of her hfe by any thing which would 
create amusement, she had formed the idea,- 
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which^ when combatted by her husband, was 
immediately strengthened to a resolution. 

Of this Newton received the benefit. An ex- 
cellent dinner or rather supper with M. de Fon« 
tanges, a comfortable bed in a room supplied 
with all that convenience or luxury could de* 
mand; enabled him to pass a very different 
night from those which we have latterly de- 
scribed. 

About twelve o'clock the ensuing day, Newton 
was summoned by one of the slave girls to the 
boudoir of Madame de Fontanges. He found her 
on the ottoman as before. Newton^ who had 
been operated upon by a black Barber, and was 
dressed in the habiliments of M. de Fontanges, 
made a much more respectable appearance than, 
upon his former introduction. 

" Bon jour, Monsieur," said the lady. 

Newton bowed respectfully. 

*' Comment vous appelez-vous?" 

Newton, not understanding, answered with ano- 
ther bow. 
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'^ Le jeun homme n'entends pas madamey" 
observed Mimi. 

** Que e'est ennuyant, monsieur/' said Ma- 
dame Fontanges, pointing to herself; "Moi — 
Madame de Fontanges — ^vous," — ^pointing to 
him. — 

" Newton Forster." 

" Nu-tong Fasta — rah, c'est bon, cek com- 
mence," said the lady. ''Allons, mes enfans 
repetez lui tons vos noms." 

*^ Moi — -Mimi," said the girl bearing that 
name^ going up to Newton, and pointing to her- 
self. 

^' Mimi/' repeated Newton, with a smile and 
nod of his head. 

" Moi— Charlotte." 

'* Moi— Louise." 

*' Moi— Celeste." 

"Moi— Nina." 

** Moi— Caroline." 

" Mot— Manchette." - 

" £t moi — Cupidon/' .finished the little black 

VOL. II. B 
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hof, nmmng up, and then retreating as fast back 
into his comer. 

Newton repeated all the names, as tlie indivi- 
duals respectirely introduced themselyes to him. 
Then there was a pause^ during which, at the de- 
sire of M. de Fontanges, Newton was offered a 
chair, and sat down. 

'* AUons-^dites \m les nom& de toute la garni- 
ture/^ said Madame de Fontanges to her at* 
tendants. 

** Ouiy madame,'^ said Mimi, going up to 
Newton, and pointing to the £an in her hand, — 
" ^ventail." 

'■ Eventail," repeated Newton, who began to be 
amused, and who now repeated every French 
word after them. 

'* Fla§on," said Charlotte, showing him the 
eau de Cologne bottle. 

'* Chaise,'* cried Louise, holding up a chair. 

*^ Livre," said Nina, pointing to a book. 

*' Mouchoir,'' said Caroline, holding up an em- 
broidered handkerchief. 
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*^ Montre," followed up Manchette, pointing to 
her mistress's watch. 

" Canap^," cried C^este, pointing to the otto- 
man. 

" Joli gar^on," bawled out Cupidon, coming 
up to Newton and pointing to himself. 

This created a laugh, and then the lesson was 
continued^ Every article in the room was suc- 
cessively pointed out to Newton, and he was 
obliged to repeat the name ; and afterwards the 
articles of their dress were resorted to, much to 
his amusement. Then there was a dead stand : — 
the fact is^ that there is no talking with noun sub- 
stantives only. 

'^ Ah ! mon Dieu ! il faut envoyer pour Monsieur 
de Fontanges," cried the lady ; " va le chercher, 
Louise." 

M. de Fontanges soon made his appearance, 
when the lady explained to him their dilemma, 
and requested his assistance. M. de Fontanges 
laughed, and explained to Newton, and then, by 
means of his interpretation, connected sentences 
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were made, according to the fancy of the lady, 
some of which were the cause of great merriment. 
After an hour, the gentlemen made their bows. . 

" I think/' observed M. de Fontanges, as they 
walked away, '^ that if you really are as anxious to 
learn our language as madame is to teach you, you 
had better come to me every morning for an hour. 
I shall have great pleasure in giving you any as- 
sistance in my power, and . I trust that in a very 
short time that, with a httle study of the grammar 
and dictionary, you will be able to hold a conver- 
sation with Madame de Fontanges, or even with 
her dark-complexioned page." 

Newton expressed his acknowledgements, and 
the next day he received his first lesson; after 
which, he was summoned to support the theory 
by practice in the boudoir of Madame de Fonr 
tanges. It is hardly necessary to observe that 
each day increased the facility of communica- 
tion. 

For three months Newton was domiciled with 
Monsieur and Madame Fontanges, both of whom 
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had gradually fonned such an attaehment to him; 
that the idea of parting never entered thedr heads. 
He was now a very tolerable French scholar, and 
his nan^tives and adventures were to his bene- 
factors a source of amusement^ which; amply re-" 
paid them for the trouble'and kindness which they 
had shown to him. Newton^ was, in fact, a gene- 
ral favourite with every one on the plantation) 
from the highest to the lowest ; and his presence 
received the same sniile of welcome at the cottage 
of the 8lave> as at the boudoir of Madame de Fon"- 
tanges. 

; Whatever may have been the result of Newton'ii 
observations relative to slavefy in the En^sh co- 
lohieS) his feelings of dislike insensibly wore away 
daring his residence at Lieu Deisir^e ; there he was 
at least convinced that a slave might be perfectly 
happy. It must be acknowledged that the French 
have invariably proved the kindest and most con- 
siderate of masters, and the state of bondage is 
much mitigated in the islands which appertain to 
that nation. The reason is obvious : in France^ 
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there is a bonhommie, a degree of equality e8« 
tablished between the different grades of society 
by universal politeness. A French servant is fa- 
miliar with his master at the same time that he is 
respectful ; and the master^ in return^ conde* 
scends to his inferior without forgetting their rela- 
tive positions. This runs through society in 
general; and as no one can well be polite without 
some goodnature, (for politeness, frivolous as it 
may appear, is a strong check upon those feelings 
of selfishness, too apt to be indulged in,) it leads 
to a general feeling of good-will towards othei'S. 
This has naturally been practised by Frenchmen 
wherever they may be ; and the consequence is, 
that the slaves are treated with more considera- 
tion, and in return have warmer feelings of attach- 
ment towards their owners than are to be found 
in colonies belonging to other nations. Newton 
perceived and acknowledged this, and comparing 
the condition of the people at Lieu Desiree with 
that of most of the peasantry of Europe, was un- 
willingly obliged to confess that the former were 
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in every respect the more fortunate and the more 
happy of the two. 

One mornings soon after Newton had break- 
fasted with M. de Fontanges, and had been sum- 
moned to the boudoir, a letter was brought in. 
It was firom the governor to M. de Fontanges, 
stating that he had beard with great surprise that 
M. de Fontanges concealed an EngUah prisoner 
in his house, and desiring that he might be imme- 
diately sent up to head-quarters. That there 
might be no delay or refusal, a corporal, accom- 
panied by two file of men^ brought down the inti- 
mation to the plantation. 

Newton was in the very middle of a long story, 
Madame de Fontanges on the ottoman, and her 
attendants collected round her, seated on the 
floor — even Cupidon had advanced from his corner 
to within half distance, his mouth and eyes wide 
open, when M. de Fontanges entered the boudoir, 
with anxi^y and chagrin expressed in his counte- 
nance. 

^' Qu' est ce qui'l y a, mon ami ?" said Madame 
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de Fontanges, rbiiig hastily and running up 4o her 
husband. 

M. de Fontanges answered by putting the go- 
remor^s letter into his wife's hands. 

'^Ah! les barbares!'' cried Madame de Fon- 
tanges, '' est il possible ? Pauvre Monsiettr Nu-^ 
tong ! on I'amene au cachdt.^' 

*^ Au cach6t !" cried all the coloured giib at a 
breath, and bursting into tears — '^ oh ciel !" 

M. de Fontanges then explained to Newtcm the 
order which he had received. Newton replied 
that he had had no right to expect otherwise on 
his first landing on the island^ that. he bad 
incurred a heavy debt of gratitude to them 
for having preserved him so long from a prison ; 
and that the remembrance of their kindness would 
tend to beguile the tedious hours of captivity 
(from which it may appear that Newton, in point 
of expressing himself, was half a Frenchman al- 
ready). He then kissed the hand of Madame de 
Fontanges, tried to console the little slave girls, 
who were all au dhespoir, patted Cupidon on 
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the head, by way of farewell, and quitted ihe 
boudoir, in which he had passed so many happy 
hours. When be was outside, he igeaa expressed 
his obligations t6' M. de Fontanges, who then 
stated his determination to call upon his brother, 
the governor, and try to alleviate the hardships 
of his lot as much as was possible. In less than 
an hour Newton, in company with his host, was 
on the road to Basse Terre, leaving the corporal 
and his two file of men to walk back as fast as 
they could ; the corporal having sufficient savoir 
vivre not to refuse the pledge of the governor's 
brother for the safe delivery of the prisoner. 

It was not until late in the evening that they 
arrived at Basse Terre, when they immediately 
proceeded to the house of the governor, and were 
admitted to his presence. 

The governor, who had been much displeased 
at the circumstance of Newton having remained 
so long on the island, wa&%ore pacified when 
M. de FMtanges explained to him^ the way in 
which he had been miade prisoner, and the 
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hardships which he had previously endured. M. 
de Fontanges accounted for his long detention at 
Lieu Desir^e by stating the real fact, viz. the 
pertinacity of Madame de Fontanges ; which, al- 
though it might have been considered a very 
poor argument in England^ had its due weight in 
a French colony. 

The governor entered into conversation with 
Newton, who detailed to him the horrors of the 
shipwreck which he had undergone. The narra^ 
tive appeared to affect him much. He told 
Newton that under such circumstances he could 
hardly consider him as a prisoner, and would 
take the first opportunity of releasing him, and 
would accept his parole for not quitting the island. 
Newton returned his thanks for so much courtesy^ 
and withdrew in company vnth M. de Fontanges. 

'^ Monsieur le Marquis has much sympathy for 
those who have been shipwrecked," observed 
Monsieur de Fontanges, after they had quitted 
the room. ''Poor man! he lost his wife, a 
beautiful young woman, and his only child, a 
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little girl, about seven years back, when ihey 
were proceeding home in a vessel bound to 
Havre. The vessel has never been heard of since, 
and he has never recovered the loss.'* 

'^ In what year was it V inquired NewtoD. 

'* In the autumn of the year — " 

''There were many vessels wrecked on our 
coast during that dreadful winter," replied New- 
ton : "I myself, when in a coaster, picked up 
several articles belonging to a French vessel. I 
have them in my possession now; — they are of 
some value." 

"What did they consist of?" inquired Mon- 
sieur de Fontanges. 

" A large trunk containing the wearing apparel 
of a female and a child : there were also several 
orders of knighthood, and some jewels ; but I 
hardly know what they were, as it is some time 
since I have looked at them." 

'' How strange that you could find no clue to 
discover the names of the parties !" 

" There were French letters," replied Newton, 
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'* which I could not read; they were only signed 
by initials, . which did not correspond with the 
marks on the linen belonging to the lady, al- 
though the surname might have been the same as 
that of the child." 

" Do you recollect the initials ?" 
• *' Perfectly well : the marks on the lady's ap- 
parel were L. C, that on the linen of the iniant 
J.F." 

, '^Mon Dieu ! mon Dieu!*' cried Monsieur de 
Fontanges ; '^ then it may indeed have been the 
apparel of the Marquise de Fontanges. The linen 
must have been some marked with her maiden 
name, which was Louise de Colmar. The child 
was christened Julie de Fontanges, after her 
grandmother. My poor, brother had intended to 
take his passage home in the same vessel, his 
successor being hourly expected; but the frigate 
in which the new governor had embarked was 
taken by an English squadron, and my brother 
was forced to remain here." 

^' Then the property must undoubtedly belong 
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to the marquis/' replied Newton: " I only wish I 
could have been able to assure him that his wife 
and child were equally safe; but that I am afraid 
is impossible, as there can be no doubt but that 
they were all lost* Do you mean to communicate 
what I have told you to the marquis ?" 
. ** By no means; it will only tear open a wound 
which has but partially healed. If you will send 
me all the particulars when you return i shall feel 
much obliged; not that the effects are of any 
consequence. The marquise and her child are 
undoubtedly lost, and it could be no consolation 
to my brother to ascertain that a trunk of their 
effects had been saved." 

Here the conversation dropped, and was never 
again renewed. 

Newton was heartily welcomed again at Lieu 
Desir^e, where he remained three weeks, when 
a note from the governor informed him that a 
cartel was about to sail. 

It was with mutual pain that Newton and his 
kind friends took their farewell of each other. In 
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this instance M. de Fontanges did not accompany 
him to Basse Terre ; but bade him adiea at his 
own door. Newton^ soon after he was on. the 
roady perceived that M. de Fontanges had acted 
from a motive of delicacy, that he might not re- 
ceive the thanks of Newton for two valises well 
furnished, which overtook Newton about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the plantation, slung on each 
side of a horse, under the guidance of a little 
negro, perched on the middle. Newton made his 
acknowledgments to the governor for his kind 
consideration, then embarked on board of the 
Marie Therese schooner, and in three days he 
once more found himself on shore in an English 
colony ; with which piece of information I con- 
clude this chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mercy on as ! a bairn, a verj pretty bairn, 
A boj, a child. 

Shakspeare. 

When Newton was landed from the cartel .at 
Jamaica, be found the advantage of not being 
clad in the garb of a sailor^ as all those who were 
in such costume were immediately handed over to 
the admiral of the station to celebrate their re- 
storation to liberty on board of a man-of-war ; but 
the clothes supplied to him by the generosity of 
M. de Fontanges had any thing but a maritime 
appearance^ and Newton was landed with his 
portmanteaus by one of the man-of-war's boats, 
whose crew had little idea of his being a person 
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80 peculiarly suited to their views, possessing as 
he did the necessary qualifications of youth, ac- 
tivity, and a thorough knowledge of his profession. 
Newton was so anxious to return home, that after 
a few days' expensive sojourn at an hotel, fre- 
quented chiefly by the officers of the man-of-war 
in port, he resolved to apply to the captain of a. 
frigate ordered home with dispatches, to permit 
him to take a passage. He had formed a slight 
intimacy with some of the officers, who assured 
him that he would experience no difficulty in ob* 
taining his request. His application was made 
in person, and after his statement that he 
had been released in the last cartel which had 
come from Guadaloupe, his request was imme- 
' diately granted, without any farther questions 

being put relative to his profession, or the 
manner in which he had been captured. The 

captain very civilly gave him to understand that 

he might mess with the gun-room officers, if he 

could arrange with them, and that he expected 

to sail on the evening of the ensuing day. New- 
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ton ioime^ately repaired on board of the frigate, 
to ascertain if the officers would receive him 
as a messmate; and tarther, whether the amount 
of his messHOooney would be more than he could 
in prudence afford. At the b6tt(»n of one of the 
portmanteaus he had found a bag of two hun« 
dred dollars, supplied by his generous, host, and 
in the same bag there was . also deposited & small 
note from Madame de Fontanges> wishing .him 
success, and enclosing (as a.>outieii/f).a ring, 
which he had often perceived oniier finger; but, 
adequate as was this supply. to his own wants, 
Newton did not forget that his^ fiither was in all 
probability in great distress, and would . require 
his assistance on his return. . He was therefore 
naturally anxious not to expend more than was 
absolutely necessary in defraying his passage. 
The old first<-Ueutenant, to whom, upon his ar- 
rival on board, he was introduced as commanding 
officer, received him with much urbanity; and 
when Newton stated that he had obtained the cap- 
tain's permission to make the application, imme- 
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diately acceded to his wishes on the part of his 
messmates as well as of himself. When Newton 
followed up his i^pUcation by requesting to know 
the expense which he would incur^ as, in case of 
its being greater than his finances could meet, he 
would request permission to choose a less expen- 
sive mess : '' I am aware/' replied the veteran, 
^^that those who have been shipwrecked and 
in a French prison are not likely to be very 
flush of cash. It is however a point on which 
I must consult my messmates. Excuse me one 

• 

moment, and I will bring you an answer ; I have 
no doubt but that it will be satisfactorily arranged ; 
but there is nothing like settUng these points at 
once. Mr. Webster, see that the lighter shoves 
off the moment that she is clear," continued the 
first-lieutenant to one of the midshipmen as he de« 
scended the quarter- deck ladder, leaving Newton 
to walk the quarter-deck. 

In a few minutes the first-lieutenant re-appeared, 
with one or two others of the gun-room meiss, 
who greeted him most cordially. ^^ I have seen 
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all that are requisite," said he to Newton. '* Two 
I have not spoken to, the master and the purser ; 
they are both poor men with families. If there- 
fore you will not be too proud to accept it, I 
afm requested to offer you a free passs^e from 
the other officers of the mess, as we feel con- 
vinced that your company will more than repay 
us. The proportion of the expense of your pas- 
sage to the other two will be but one or two 
pounds ; — a trifle, indeed, but still of consequence 
to them ; and tiiat is the only expense which you 
will incur. If yott can afford to pay that, any 
time after your anival in England, we shall be 
most happy to receive you, and make the passage 
as comfortable and pleasant as circumstances will 
permit." 

To this most liberal proposition Newton most 
gladly acceded. The officers who had come on 
deck with the first-lieutenant invited Newton 
below, where he was introduced to the remainder 
of the mess, who were most of them fine yoimg 
men, as happy and careless as if youth was to 
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last for ever. Having pledged each other in n 
glass of grog, Newton returned on shore. The 
next morning he made his arrangementef, paid his 
bill at the hotel, and before twelve o'clock was 
again on board of the frigate, which' lay with the 
Blue Peter hoisted, and her fore-topsail loose, 
waiting for her captain, who was still detained on 
shore while the admiral and governor made up 
their dispatches. . 

When Newton had appUed to the caption of 
the frigate for a passage home, he could hardly 
believe it possible that the person to whom he 
was introduced could be intrusted with the 
command of so fine a vessel. He was a slight* 
made, fair-complexioned lad of nineteen or twenty 
years at the most, without an incipient mark of 
manhood on his chin. He appeared lively, active, 
and good-natured ; but what were the other qua- 
lifications he possessed, to discover such a mark 
of confidence, were to Newton an enigma requi- 
ring solution. 

It was, however, to be explained in very few 
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wordsii He was the son of the admiral of the 
station, and (as at that period there was no regu- 
lation with respect to age, to check the most rapid 
promotion,) after he had served bis time as mid- 
sbipman, in less than two months he had been 
raised through the different ranks of lieutenant, 
commander, and post-captain. On receiving the 
hiit&t step, he was at the same time appointed 
to the frigate in question, one of the finest which 
belonged tO| his majesty's service. In order, 
however, that he should to a certain degree be 
in leading-strings, a very old and efficient officer 
had been selected by. the admiral as his first- 
lieutenant. Whether, in common justice, the 
captain and his subordinate ought not to have 
changed places, I leave the reader to. guess ; and 
it was the more unfair towards the worthy old 
first-lieutenant, as, if the admiral had not enters 
tained such a high opinion of his abiUties and 
judgment, as> to confide to him the charge of his 
son, he would long before have been promoted 
himself to one of the many vacancies which so 
repeatedly occurred.' 
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Captain Carrington had all the faults, which, 
if not inherent, will naturally be acquired by those 
who are too early intrusted with power. He 
was self-sufficient, arbitrary, and passionate. His 
good qualities consisted in a generous disposition, 
a kindness of heart when not irritated, a manly 
courage, and a frank acknowledgment of his errors. 
Had he been allowed to serve a proper time in 
the various grades of his profession, — ^had he b^en 
taught to obey before he had been permitted to 
command, — he had within him all the materials 
f(»'a good officer: as it was, he was neither officer, 
sailor, nor any thing else, except a spoiled boy. 
He would often attempt to carry on the duty as 
captain, and as often fail from want of knowledge. 
He would commence manceuvring the ship, but 
find himself unable to proceed. At these unfor-^ 
tunate break downs, he would be obliged to resign 
the speaking-trumpet to the first-lieutenant.; and 
if, as sometimes happened, the latter (either firom 
accident, or perhaps from a pardonable pique at 
having the duty taken out of his hands,) was 
not at his elbow to prompt him when at fault—? 
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at these times the cant phrase of the officers^ 
taken from some farce, used to be, ^* York^ you Vc 
wanted J*^ 

About an hour before sunset the juvenile cap- 
tain made his appeanoice on board, rather fresh 
from taking leave of his companions and acquain- 
tances on shore. The frigate was got under weigh 
by the first-lieutenant, and before the sun had 
disappeared was bounding over the foamii^ seas 
in the direction of the country which had nur- 
tured to maturity the gnarled oak selected for her 
beautiful frame. Newton joined his new mess- 
mates in drinking a prosperous passage to old 
England ; and, with a heart grateful for his im- 
proved prospects, retired to the hammock which 
had been prepared for him. 

When Newt(m rose in the morning, he found 
that the wind had shifted contrary during the 
night, and that the frigate was close hauled, dart- 
ing through the smooth water with her royals 
set. At ten o'clock the master proposed tacking 
the ship, and the first-lieutenant went down to 
report his wish to the captain. 
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" Very well, Mr. Nourse," replied the captain ; 
" turn the hands up." 

"Ay, ay, sir," replied the first-lieutenant, 
leaving the cabin. 

" Call the boatswain, quarter-master — all 
hands 'bout ship." 

" All hands 'bout ship," was now bellowed out 
by the boatswain, and re-echoed by his mates at the 
several hatchways, with a due proportion of whist- 
ling from their pipes. 

" Tumble up, there — tumble up smartly, my 
lads." 

In a minute every man was on deck and at his 
station; many of them, however, tumbling down 
in their laudable hurry to tumble up. 

" Silence there, fore and aft — every man to his 
station," cried the first-lieutenant, through his 
speaking-trumpet. " All ready, sir," reported 
the first-Ueutenant to the captain, who had fol^ 
lowed him on deck. " Shall we put the helm 
down?" 

" If you please, Mr. Nourse." 

" Down with the helm," 
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When the master reported it down, *' The helm 'g 
a-lee," roared the first-lieutenant. 

But Captain Carrington^ who thought light 
winds and smooth water a good opportunity for 
practice, interrupted him, as he was walking 
towards the weather gangway :' " Mr. Nourse, 
Mr. Nourse, if you please, I '11 work the ship." 

*^ Very good, sir,'* replied the first-lieutenant, 
handing him the speaking-trumpet. ^* Rise tacks 
and sheets, if you please, sir," continued the first- 
lieutenant, {&oUo voce) ^^ the sails are lifting." 
** Tacks and sheets !" cried the captain. 
^' Gather in on the lee main-tack, my lads," 
said the first-Ueutenant, going to the lee gangway 
to see the duty performed. 

Now Captain Carrington did know that ^* main- 
sail haul" was the next word of command ; but as 
this order requires a degree of precision as to the 
exact time at which it is given, he looked over 
his shoulder for the first-heutenant, who usually 
prompted him in this exigence. Not seeing him 
there, he became disconcerted ; and during the 

VOL. 11^ c 
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few flecoDfk that he cast his anxioos ejeft about 
the deck^ to discover where the first-lieuteaant 
was, the ship, had passed head, to wind. 

'' Mainsail haul- !'' at last cried the captain ; 
but it waa too late ; the ya»is woold^ not swing 
round; every thing went wrong ; and the ship was 
i/t ir(m»* 

*' You hauled a httle too late^ sir/* observed 
the firBt*lieutenant, who had joined him. '' You 
must box her off, sir^ if you please^*' 

But Captain Carrington, idthough he could put 
the ship in irons^ did not know how to take her 
out. 

** The ship is certainly most cursedly out of 
trim," observed he ; ** she '11 neither wear nor 
stay. Try her yourself, Mr. Nourse," continued 
the captain^ " I 'm sick of her ;" — and with a 
heightened colour he handed the speaking-trum- 
pet over to the first^lieutenant. 

" York, you 're wanted," observed the lieu- 
tenant abaft to the marine-officer, dropping down 
the comers of his mouth. 
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** York, you're wanted," tittered the midahip- 
men, in whispers, as they passed each other* 

'* Well, I Ve won your grog, Jim," cried one of 
the marines, who was standii^ at the forebrace; 
*' I knew he 'd never do it." 

"He's likes me," observed another, in a low 
tone; " he left school too arly, and lost his edi- 
cation." 

Such were the results of injudicious paU'onage. 
A fine ship intrusted to a boy, ignorant of his 
duty, laughed at, not only by the officers, but 
even by the men ; and the honour of the country 
at stake, and running no small risk of being tar- 
nished, if the frigate met with a vigorous oppo- 
nent.'''' Thank God, this is now over ! Judicious 
regulations have put a stop to such selfish and 

* It is true that an officer must now serve a certain time in the 
various grades hefore promotion, which time is supposed to be suf- 
ficient for him to acquire a knowledge of his profession ; but 
whether that knowledge u obtamed, depends, as before, upon the 
young officer's prospects in life. If from family interest be is Mire 
of pTomotion, he is not qoite so sore of being a icanitni. 
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&hofft-«igfated fMtrouge. Sdfisk, becanac those 
who weie gufltr of it risked the hcynoor of the 
natkn to adwice the inleieste of thdr proteges; 
short-sighted, became it is of little use maJHng a 
vouusT man a captain if Ton cannot nake him an 
oflicer. I might hoe enter into a dincnssion 
which misht be of scnne nse, hot it would be out 
of place in a work intended more for amnsement 
than for instniction ; nor wonld it in all {nobar 
bility be read. I always make it a mle myself^ 
to skip over all those parts introduced in a light 
^*ork which are of denser materials than the rest ; 
and I cannot expect but that others wiU do the 
same. There is a time and place for all things; 
and, like the master of Rarenscourty '' I bide my 
time." 

The frigate dashed gallantly through the water, 
at one time careening to an adverse wind, at an- 
other rolling before a favouring gale; and to 
judge from her rapid motion^ she was not in such 
very bad trim as Captain Carrington had found 
out. Each day rapidly brought her nearer to 
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their cherished homey 'as ^* she walked tb^ waiters 
like a thing of life." I can conceive no prouder 
situation in this world than being captain of a iBne 
frigate, with a well-disciplined crew ; bi;it d-^n 
your eight-and'twenties! 

^' We had better take in the royals, if you 
please, sir," said the first-lieutenant, as he came, 
with his hat in his hand, into the cabin, where the 
captain was at dinner with several of the officers, 
the table crowded with a variety of decanters aiyl 
French green bottles. 

** Pho ! nonsense ! Mr, Nourse, we '11 carry 
them a little longer,** replied the captain, who had 
been carrying too muck sail another way. ^* Sit 
down and take a glass of wine with us. You al- 
ways cry out before you *re hurt, Nourse." 
^* I thank you, sir," replied the first-lieutenant, 
seriously; '* you will excuse me; it is time to 
beat to quarters." 

*^ Well, then, do so ; I had no idea it was so 
late. Mr. Forster, you don't pass the bottle." 

'* I have taken enough, I thank you, sir." 



^iwT^^ fokstzk: 



^^^^ - ) • _. < I « 1 




Hie GoCee ^pciesm! sad £sapwared ; and the 
officers cad'? their bcv? and qaitted ike ralnn 
as the firsc-iiectecast eacercd it to repovt the 
muster at qnartei^ 

*' AH present and sober, sir. I am afimid, sir/' 
ccntiniied he, " the moats will be orer the side, if 
we do not clew np the rojab.^ 

" Stop a momenta if ycu please, 3lr. Xoarse, 
until I sro up and jadge for myself," replied the 
captain, who was inclined to be pertinacioa&. 

Captain Carrington went on deck. The men 
were still ranged round the decks at their quar- 
ters ; more than one pair of eyes were raised aloft 
U) watch the masts, which were bendins: like 
roach-whips, and complaining bitterly. 

'* Shall we beat a retreat, and pipe hands to 
Khort^;n sail, sir? We had better take in the 
third refjfs, sir ; it looks very squally to-night," 
ohMifrvrrd the firet-lieutenant. 
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** Really^ Mr. Nourse, I don't exactly perceive 
the necessity—-'' 

-But at that moment the fore aaid iaain-tdp-^1- 
laot-masts went over the side^ and the jiook-^ut 
man at the fore-top^ilant^mast-head^ )who had 
been called down by the first-lieutenant^ but did 
not hear the injonnction, 'was hurled iilto the sea 
to leeward. 

'* Helm down !'' cried the master. 

"Man overboard!-— man 'crvferboard!*' echoed 
round the decks; while some of the officers and 
men jumped into tiie -quarter-boats, and hastily 
cast off the giipes and laskio^. 

Captain Carrington, who was immediately so- 
bered by the catastrophe, Which be ielt had been 
occasioned by his own wilfalness^ran aft to 1Jie taff*- 
rail ; and when be saw the poor sailor struggling 
in the wavea» impelled by his really fine nature^ 
he darted overboard to save him ; but he was not 
by any means a powerful swimmer, and^ incum- 
bered widi his sipparel, it was soon evident that 
he could do no more than kec^ liimself orfioat. 
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Newton, who peroeived liow mattms stood, with 
great presence of mind caught op two of the 
oars ftoni the boat Jianging astern, aod darted 
over to the assistance of both. One oar he first 
carried to the seaman^ who was ezbanaladp and 
sinking. Placing it nnder his arms, he then 
swam with the other to Captain Canington, who 
could not have remained above water bvt a few 
seconds more without the timely relief. He then 
quietly swam by the side of Captain Carrington, 
without any attempt at extra exertion. 

The boat was soon lowered down, and in a few 
minutes they were all three again on board and 
in safety. Captain Carrington thanked Newton 
for his assistance, and acknowledged his error to 
the first-lieutenant. The officers and men looked 
upon Newton with respect and increased good- 
will; and the sailors declared that the captain 
was a prime little fellow, although he hadn't had 
an " edication." 

Nothing worthy of remark occurred during the 
remainder of the passage. The ship arrived at 
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Plymouth, and Newton took leave of his friendly 
shipmates. Captain Carrington lequestrng that 
Newton would command any interest that he had^ 
if ever it should be required. It was with a throb^ 
bing heart that Newton descended from the out^^ 
side of the coach which conveyed him to lAnse-* 
pool, and hastened towatds the obscure. street in 
which he had lefl his father residing. It was 
about fear o'clock in the afternoon when Newton 
arrived al his father's door. To his delight, he 
perceived through the «hoprwmdow that his 
father was sitting at his bench ; — but his joy was 
checked when he perceived his hi^ard counte- 
nance. The old man appeared to be absorbed in 
deep thought, his cheek resting upon his hand, 
and his eyes cast down upcm the little bench, to 
whidi the vice used to be fixed, but from which 
it was now removed. 

The door was ajar, and Newton entered 
with his portmanteau in his hand ; but whatever 
noise he might have made was not sufficient to 
rouse Nicholas, who continued in the same 
position. 






s * 



upertaiefet, kc had iHjuitnicai wL All bopoke the 
ale,M did dKwpcanm of Ite frtiicr— 
md stauratioD. 
'' My dearest fiidier!'' ciicd ^e«tai^ «nble to 
eoBtan faimielf anv looger. 

^^ Hotr! — what f'' cried Xichobs, staitug mt 
the iroiee, bvt not looking roond. '' Pho * 
«eiiKe! he *s dead/' eontmoed the old maa, 
nmnuig with himself^ as he again setded into his 
frmner poHttioD. 

** My dearest Satther, Tm not dead! — look 
rr/und — 'tis Newton ! alive and welL" 

*^ Xewton!'' replied the old man, rising from 
his nU)o\f and tottering to the counter, which was 
hf'XvffJiu them, on which he laid both his haads 
iAf n%i\f\H}xi himself^ as he looked into his son's 
ffM;e. '^ Tis Newton, sure enough! My dear, dear 
\H)y ! — then you an't deadr?'' 

" No indeed, ftithev; I am alive and well, thank 
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^^ Thank God AO0 1" sai4 JKiohpInSy ^I'C^ing 
his £»6e oa th» cow^^, aad ibwatkig into 
tears. 

Newton sfrimg wisir to ^tfae M^ mfbiere his 
father waB» tand iCiafaraced him. For some tiem 
they were locked .in each other's avms ; when 
Nieholas, who had vecoj^ered hi» coioiposurey 
looked ai Newton, aiwi «aid, *^ Are you liuQgry, 
my dear boy?" 

'* Yes, indeed I am," replied Newton, smiling, 
-^ this i»ars cQfnrficd down bis icbeiek«; '* for I 
k^ve had daoUring smoe bneakfasi." 

*' And I have had nothing for ftheae *wo days," 
XietpliiBd Niofaobie, leaning b^k lo the wall in 
6¥ideni exhau^oii. i 

" Goed Godi! you don't say fto?" csc'xtA Newtw^ 
" where can I buy something ready cooked ?" 

^^ At the Bbop rottod ihe oosner; itbere -s a 
oiioe piece of ^boiled beef theve; i saw it yes- 
terday. I 0&ted jay improi^ement vpn 4he duplex 
tfor a fibce^ but he would not itrnat me, even for 
that." 
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Newton ran out, and in a few minntes re-ap- 
peared with the beef in question, some bread, and 
a pot of porter, with two plates and knives and 
forks, which the people had lent him, upon his 
putting down a deposit. He laid them on the 
counter before his father, who, without saying a 
wordy commenced his repast: the beef disap- 
peared — the bread vanished — ^the porter-pot was 
raised to his mouth, and in a moment it was 
dry! 

** Never made a better dinner, Newton," ob- 
served Nicholas ; '^ but I wish there had been a 
little more of it !" 

Newton, who had only been a spectator, 
immediately went out for another supply; and 
on his return assisted his father in its demo- 
lition." 

^^ Newton/' said Nicholas, who for a few mo- 
ments h^d relinquished his task, ** I 've been 
blinking — ^that — I should like another shoe of 
that beef! and Newton, as I said before — I '11 
trouble you for the porter! 
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CHAPTER V. 

Orlando. Then forbear your food a little while. 

While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food* There b a poor old man 
Oppressed with two weak evils, age and hunger. 

S&AKBPEARE* 

Reader, were you ever really hungry? I do 
not mean the common hunger arismg from health 
and exercise, and which you have the means of 
appeasing at the moment when it may be con^^ 
sidered a source of pleasure rather than of 
pain ;•— I refer to the gnawing of starvation ; 
because if you have not, you can form no con*^ 
ception of the agony of the suffering. Fortunately, 
but very few of my readers can have any know- 
ledge of it ; the general sympathy which it creates 



^ -Till VI jiaL S2C a pncbc&i knowledge. It 

-i> rc'tii 217 .irc rrm^ (fe lir liiliiiliii of a 

^-: iix: ijs i: hsi-ne sufa e d liHaecr to extremity; 

1 o i.-nii.cc^ ^2i3:t9BQie «> eipKCss the oorporeil 

a^vii\ . %>f-: Svoir; sccAaft cf k ■■¥- be c u ue d f e d 

'-vi:: ii'^cr fsi^.t :* irad xxn bit miadm I lelt that 

I >jtr.v. tie vitcie WNsdo. km or no kin; that 

! \-<t nu:& jL T-me. sLorior eicnsdble, and canni- 

\i s:- i.!r^ rrrrr^ V(l: cii^:&scin^: tnm which the 

:!:«v:v:x-v xdLv *>* auj^iy ixavm* viL that I wa» 

I nv?^!:oi: :iT?, S?c:iifie ysehofas FoRter, al- 

cNv^ri^lt Ik* hijM Sf^a r«v> ddi^ withoct iood, and 

t(rt\( id^iw^i oi ^venr aracie winch wa;s saleahle, 

\\a« oiuimxt wiih ;k' suach $ci«n£th of puuLiple, 9& 

M(»l l\k hdvo cho()as:hc v^r it he imd dkTOght of it, 

iiiiiuihIuuoIy lo tun^t^ oi«tu;si$«f%i the thom^t) of 

uHiiiiu^ iho (trv^^rty toiiad m the tnmk bv his 

MMii. iiikI nhich hail wmaiiied so lone in 

jHiM^HMivit. Thtil Hew \wHild hare been so 

|iuluiiN. I will ackiiowletkr: whether Nicholas 

wiiM uvor-ncrupuloua, is a qnestioB I leave to be 
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debated by those who are fond olT argument. I 
only state the fact. 

Until tile arrival of the ship brought home by 
Mr. Berecroft, the allotment of Newton's wages 
had been regularly paid to his father ; but when 
the owner discovered that the brig had parted com* 
pany with the convoy, and had not since been heard 
of, the chance of capture was ccmsidered so great, 
that the owner refused to advance any more on 
Newton's account. Nicholas was thus thrown upon 
his owii resources, which were as small as they 
well could be. The crew of the brig, who quitted 
her in the boat, were picked up by a homeward- 
bound vessel, and brought what v^s considered 
the certain intelligence of Jackson and Newton 
having perished on the wreck. Nicholas, who 
had frequently called at the owner's since his al* 
lowance bad been stopped, to obtain tidings of his 
SOD, was overwhelmed with the intelligence of his 
death. He returned to his own house, and never 
called th^re again. Mr. Berecroft, who widied 
to find him out and relieve him,, could not arscerr 
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tain in what quarter of the town he resided, and 
shortly after was obliged to proceed upon another 
voyage. Thus was the poor optician left to hig 
fate; and it is probable that^ but for the fortu^ 
nate return of Newton, it would soon have been 
miserably decided. 

Newton was much pleased when he leamt from 
his father that he had not disposed of the pro- 
perty which he had picked up at seai for he now 
felt assured that he had discovered the owner at ; 
Guadaloupe, and intended to transmit it to M. de 

Fontanges as soon as he could find a safe con* 
veyance ; but this at present was not practicable. 
As soon as his father had been re-established in his 
several necessaries and comforts, Newton, aware 
that his purse would not last for ever, applied to 
the owner of the brig for employment; but he was 
decidedly refused. The loss of the vessel had soured 
his temper against any one who had belonged tQ 
her. He replied that he considered Newton to be 
an unlucky person^ and must decline hi^ sailing in 
any of his vessels, even if a vacancy should occur. 
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To every other application made elsewhere 
Newton met with the same ill fortune. Mr. 
Berecroft was not there to recommend or to assist 
him/ and months passed away in anxious expecta- 
tion of his patron's return, when the intelligence 
was brought home that he bad been carried off by 
the yellow fever, which that year had been par- 
ticularly malignant and fatal. The loss of his 
only protector was a heavy blow to poor Newton ; 
but he bore up against his fortune, and redoubled 
his exertions. As before, he could always obtain 
employment before the mast ; but this he refused, 
knowing that if again impressed, however well he 
might be of himself, and however fortunate in 
prize-money, his fether would be left destitute, 
and in all probability be starved before he could 
return. The recollection of the situation in which 
he had found him on his return from the 
West Indies made Newton resolve not to leave 
his father without some surety of his being pro- 
vided with the means of subsistence. He was not 
without some employment, and earned sufficient 



I 
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for their mutual maintenance by working as a rig- 
ger on board of the ships fitting for sea ; and he 
adhered to this means of livelihood until some^ 
thing better should present itself. Had Newton 
been alone in the world, or his father able to sup- 
port himselfy he would have immediately applied to 
Captain Carrington to receive him in some capacity 
on board of his frigate, or have entered, on board 
of some other man-of-war. Newton's heart was too 
generous and his mind too truly English, not to 
bound when he read or heard of the gallant en* 
counters between the vessels of the rival nations, 
and he longed to be one of the many thousands 
so diligently employed in twining the wreath of 
laurel round their country's brow. 

Nearly one year of constant fatigue, constant 
expectation, and constant disappointment, was 
thus passed away ; affairs grew daily worse, em- 
ployment scarce, money scarcer. Newton, who 
had been put off from receiving his wages until 
the ensuing day, which, as they had no credit, was 
in fact putting off their dinner also to the morrow. 
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went home, and dropped on a chair in a despon- 
dent mood, at the table, where Nicholas was 
already seated. 

** Well, Newton, what ^s for dinner?" said 
Nicholas, drawing his chair close to the table in 
preparation. 

*' I have not been paid the money due to me," 
replied Newton, " and, father, I 'm afraid there 's 
nothing.'' 

Nicholas backed his chair from the table again 
with an air of resignation as Newton continued — 

'* Indeed, father, I think we must try our foi^ 
tune elsewhere. What 's the use of staying where 
we cannot get employment? Every thing is now 
gone, except our wearing apparel. We might 
raise some money upon mine, it is true ; but had 
we not better, before we spend it, try if fortune 
will not be more favourable to us in some other 
place V 

^' Why yes, Newton, I We been thinking that 
if we were to go to London, my improvement on 
the duplex " 
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" la that our only chance there, sir V* repUed 
Newton, half smiling. 

" Why no ; now I think of it, I *ve a brother, 
there, John Forster, or Jack, a8 we used to call 
him. It's near thirty years smce I heaid of hiro; 
but somebody told me when you were in the 
West Indies that he had become a great lawyer, 
and was making a large fortune. I quite forgot 
the circumstance till just now." 

Newton had before heard his father mention that 
he had two brothers, but whether dead or alive he 
could not tell. The present intelligence appeared 
to hold out some prospect of relief, for Newton 
could not for a moment doubt that if his uncle 
was in such flourishing circumstances, he would 
not refuse assistance to his brother. He there- 
fore resolved not to wait until their means were 
totally exhausted : the next day he disposed of all 
his clothes except one suit, and found himself richer 
than he had imagined. Having paid his landlord 
the trifle due for rent, without any other incum- 
brance than the packet of articles picked up in 
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the trunk at sea^ three pounds sterUng in his 
pocket, and the ring of Madame de Fontanges 
pn his little finger, Newton with his father set 
off on foot for the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I labour to di£fuse the important good 

Till this great truth by all be understood, 

That all the pious duty which we owe 

Our parents, friends, our country, and our God, 

The seeds of every virtue here below, 

From discipline and early culture grow. 

West. 



The different chapters of a novel remind me of a 
convoy of vessels. The incidents and dramatis 
personae are so many respective freights, all under 
the charge of the inventor, who, like a man-of-v«rar, 
must see them all safely and together, into port. 
And as the commanding officer, v^hen towing one 
vessel which has lagged behind up to the rest, 
finds that in the mean time another has dropped 
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nearly out of sight, and is obliged to cast off the 
one in tow, to perform the same necessary duty 
towards the stemmost, so am I necessitated for 
the present to quit Nicholas and Newton^ while I 
run down to Edwaxd Forster and his protegee. 

It must be recollected that during our narratire, 
*' Time has rolled his ceaseless course/' and season 
has succeeded season, until the infant, in its utter 
helplessness to Uft its little hands for succour, has 
sprung up into a fair blue-eyed little maiden of 
nearly eight years old, light as a fairy in her pro- 
portions, bounding as a fawn in her gait ; her 
eyes beaming with joy, and her cheeks suffused 
with the blush of health, when tripping over the 
sea-girt hills ; meek and attentive whcdi listening 
to the precepts of her fond and adopted parent. 

Faithful, the Newfoimdland dog, is no more, 
but his portrait hangs over the mantel-piece in the 
little parlour. Mrs. Beazeley, the housekeeper, 
has become inert and querulous from rheumatism 
and the burden of added years. A Uttle girl, 
daughter of Robinson, the fisherman, has been 
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called in to perform her duties, while she basks in 
the summer's sun or hangs over the winter's fire. 
Edward Forster's whole employment and whole 
delight has long been centered in his darling child, 
whose beauty of person, quickness of intellect, 
generous disposition and affectionate heart, amply 
repay him for his kind protection. 

Of all chapters which can be ventured upon, 
one upon education is perhaps the most tiresome. 
Most willingly would I pass it over, not only for 
the reader's sake, but for mine own ; for his — ^be- 
cause it cannot well be otherwise than dry and 
uninteresting; for mine — because I do not exactly 
know how to write it. 

But this cannot be. Amber was not brought 
up according to the prescribed maxims of Mes- 
dames Appleton and Hamilton; and as effects 
cannot be satisfactorily comprehended without the 
causes are made known, so it becomes necessaiy, 
not only that the chapter should be written, but, 
what is still more vexatious, absolutely necessary 
that it should be read. 
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Before I enter upon this most unpleasant theme 
— unpleasant to all parties, for no one likes to teach 
and no one likes to learn, I cannot help remark- 
ing how excessively au fait we find most elderly 
maiden ladies upon every point connected with 
the reariag of our unprofitable species. They are 
erudite upon every point ab ovo, and it would ap- 
paiar that their peculiar knowledge of the theory 
can but arise from their attentions having never 
been diverted by the practice. 

Let it be the teeming mother or the new-bom 
babe — the teething infant or the fractious child 
— the dirty, pin-befored urchin or sampler spoil- 
ing girl — schoolboy lout or sapling Miss— voice- 
broken, self-admiring hobby-de-hoy or expanding 
conscious and blushing maiden, the whole arcana 
of nature and of art has been revealed to them 
alone. 

Let it be the scarlet- fever or a fit of passion, 

the measles or a shocking fib — Whooping-cough or 

apple-steaUng— learning too slow or e«ting too 

^ast — slapping a sister or clawing a brother — let 

VOL. II. D 
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the disease be bodily or mental, they alone 'possess 
the panacea; and blooming matrons, spreading 
out in their pridie, like the anxious clucking hen, 
over their numerous encircling offspring, "Whohltye 
borne them with a mother's throes, watched 6v6t 
them with iEi mother's anxious mindy and reai^ 
them with a mother's ardent love, are cotisidered 
to be wholly incompetent, in the opinion of {h^fi6 
dessicated and barren branches of nature's fctu- 
pendous, ever-bearing tree, ' ' 

Mrs. Beazeli^y, who had lost her husbatid soon 
after mariiage, was hot fond of children; as'^fb^ 
interfered with her habits of extreme neatness. 
As far as Amber's education was conedrtied, all 
we can say' is, that if the old housek^epier^did ho 
good, she certainly did her no harm. As Amber 

increased in years and intellig^ice, so did het 
thirst for knowledge, on topics upon which Mrs.' 
Beazeley was unable to give her any correct in- 
formation. Under these circumstances, when ap^ 
phed to, Mrs. Beazeley, who was too conscientioDls 
to mislead the child, was accustomed to place hfei^ 
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hand upon her back, and complain of the rheuma- 
tiz — " Such a stitch, my dear love, can't talk now 
— ask your pa' when he comes home." 

Edward Forster had maturely weighed the dif- 
ficulties of the cliat^e imposed upon him, that of 
educating a female. The peculiarity of her situa- 
tion, without a friend in the wide world except 
Iiimself ; and his days, in all probabihty, num- 
bered to that period at which she would most re- 
quire an adviser — that period, when the heart 
rebels against the head, and too often overthrows 
the legitimate dynasty of reason, determined him 
to give a masculine character to her education, 
as moat likely to prove the surest safeguard 
through a dei^eitful world. 

Aware that more knowledge is to be imparted to 
a child by conversation than by any other means, 
(for by this system education is divested of its 
drudgery), during the first six years of her life 
Amber knew little more than the letters of the 
alphabet. It was not mitil her desire of informa- 
tion was excited to such a degree as to render her 
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anxious to obtain her own means of acquiring it 
that Amber was taught to read ; and then it was 
at her own request. Edward Forster was aware 
that a child of six years old, willing to learn, 
would soon pass by another who had been driUed 
to it at an earlier age and against its will^ and 
whose mind had been checked in its expansive 
powers by the weight which coni9tantly oppressed 
its infant memoiy. Until the above age, the 
mind of Amber had been permitted to run as un- 
confined through its own little regions of fancy, 
as her active body had been allowed to spring up 
the adjacent hills — and both were equally beauti- 
fied and strengthened by the healthy exercise. 

Religion was deeply impressed upon her grate- 
ful heart ; but it was simplified almost to unity, 
that it might be clearly understood. It was con- 
veyed to her through the glorious channel of na- 
tme, and God was loved and feared from the con- 
templation and admiration of his works. 

Did Amber fix her eyes upon the distant ocean, 
or watch the rolling of the surf; did they wan- 
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der over the veidant hills, or sfettie on the beetling 
clift ; did she raise her .cherub-£Eu;e to the hea* 
yens, and wonder at the studded firmament of 
stars, or the moon sailing in her cold beauty, or the 
sun bUnding her in his warmth and splendour; — 
she knew that it was God who made them all. 
Did she ponder over the variety of flie leaf ; 
did she admire the painting of the flower, or 
watch the motions of the minute insect, which, 
but for. her casual observation, might have lived 
and died unseen; — she felt — she knew that all 
was made for man's advantage or enjoyment, and 
that God was great and good. Her orisons were 
short, but they were sincere; unlike the child 
who, night and morning, stammers through a 
" Belief" which it cannot comprehend, and whose 
ideas of religion are, from injudicious treatment, 
too soon connected with feelings- of impatience 
and disgust 

Curiosity has been much abused. From a habit 
we have contracted in this world of not calling 
things by their right names, it has been decried 
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as a vice^ whereas it oagfat to have been classfed 
as a virtue. Had Adam first discovered the for-' 
bidden fruit, he would teive tadted it, withont, 
like Eye^ requiring the suggestions of the devil td 
urge him on to disobedience. But if by curiosity 
was occasioned the fall of man, it is the same! 
passion by which he is spurred to rise llgain> 
and re-appear only inferior to the Bdty. the 
curiosity of little minds may be impertinent ; but 
the curiosity of great minds is the thirst for know-* 
ledge — ^the daring of our immortal power8r--4he 
enterprise of the soul, to raise itself again to its 
original high estate. It was curiosity which 8ti-» 
mulated the great Newton to search into the lavrs 
of heaven, and enabled his master-mind io trans* 
late the vast mysterious page of Nature, evei^ 
before our eyes since the creation of the world, 
but never, till he appeared, to be read by mortal 
man. It is this passion which must be nurtured 
in our childhood, for upon its healthy growth and 
vigour depends the future eJq)ansion of the 
mind* 
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How little mp^ey need be expended to teach ^ 
child, and yet what a quantity of books we have 
to pay for ! Amber had hardly ever looked into 
a book, and yet she knew more, that is, had 
more general useful knowledge than others who 
were twice her age. How small was Edward 
Forster's little parlour — ^how humble the furniture 
it contained ! — a carpet, a table, a few chairs, a 
small China yase, as an ornament, oa the mantel- 
piece. How few were the objects brought to 
Amber's view in their small secluded home^! 
The plates and knives fox dinner, a silver spoon or 
two, and their articles of wearing apparel. Yet 
how endless, how inexhaustible was the amuse- 
ment and instruction derived from these trifling 
sources ! — ^for these were Forster's books. 

The carpet — ^its. hempen ground carried them to 
the north, fro^l whence the material came, the 
inhabitants of the frozen worlds their manners and 
their customs, the climate and their cities, their 
productions and their sources of wealth. Its 
woollen surface with its various dies*-^each die 
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containing an episode of an island or a Btate, a 
point of natural history, or of art and manufacture^ 
The mahogany table, like some mi^c vehicle, 
transported them in a second to the torrid zone, 
where the various tropical flowers and fruit, the 
towering cocoa-nut, the spreading palm, the 
broad-leaved banana, the fragrant pine — all that 
was indigenous to the country, all that was pecu- 
liar in the scenery and the clime, were pictured to 
the imagination of the delighted Amber. 
, The little vase upon the mantel-piece swelled 
into a splendid atlas of eastern geography, an inex- 
haustible folio describing Indian customs, the Asia- 
tic splendour of costume, the gorgeous thrones of 
the descendants of the Prophet, the history of the 
Prophet himself, the superior instinct and stupen- 
dous body of the elephant ; all that Edward Forster 
had collected, of nature or of art, through these 
extensive regions, were successively displayed, un- 
til they returned to China, from whence they had 
commenced their travels. Thus did the little vase, 
like the vessel taken up by the fisherman in the 
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Arabian Nights, contain a giant confined by the 
seal of Solomon — Knowledge. 

The knife and spoon brought food unto the 
mind as well as to the body. The mines were 
entered, the countries pointed out in which they 
were to be found, the various metals, their value, 
and the uses to which they were applied. The 
dress again led them abroad ,* the cotton hung in 
pods upon the tree, the silkworm spun its yellow 
tomb, all the process of manufacture was ex- 
plained. The loom again was worked by fancy, 
until the article in comment was again produced. 
Thus was Amber instructed and amused ; and 
thus, with nature for his hornbook, and art for 
his primer, did the little parlour of Edward 
Forster expand into " the universe." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



tliey boaiC 



Their noble birth ; conduct us to the tombf 
Of their forefatk^, kad from age 'to age 
Ascendfaig, tmoipot tMr illuftiiouB race. 

COWPER. 

• • • ■ i * • 

Devoted as he was to tbe i&fitructioa of £is 
adopted child, Edward 'Fbrdta- iprft^ ner^rthelesk 
aware that more was required ki the edttcation of 
a female than he was competent to fulfil. Many 
and melancholy were his reveries on the forlorn 
prospects of the little girl, (considering his own 
precarious life and the Uttle chance that appeared 
of restoring her to her friends and relations,) still 
he resolved that all that could should be done ; 
the issue he left to Providence. That she might 
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not be cast wholly, unknown upon the world, in 
case of his death, he had often taken Amber to 
a neighbouring mansion, with the owner of whicb. 
Lord Aveleyn, he had long been on friendly terms ; 
although, until latterly, he had declined mixing 
with the society which wa^ there collected; Many 
years before, the possessor had entered the naval 
service, and had, durii^ the few months that he 
had served in the capacity of midshipman, been 
intrusted to the charge of Edward Forster. 

It is a curious fact, although UUle. commented 
upon, how much. society in general is a£fected by 
the entailment of propi&rty in aristpcratical families 
upon the male heir; we .may add, .how much it 
is demoralised* The eldest son, accustomed from 
his earliest days to the flattery and adulation Qf 
depended, is impressed with but one single idea> 
namely, that he is the fortunate person deputed 
by chance to spend so many thousands per annum, 
and that his brothers and sisters, with equal claims 
upon their parent, are to be almost dependent 
upon him for support. Of this the latter are 
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but too 8oon made conscious, by the difference 
of treatment which they experience from those 
around them ; and feeUngs of envy and ill-will 
towards their eldest brother ar^ but too often 
,^he result of such inequality. Thus one of the 
greatest charms in life, imity between brethren, is 
destroyed. 

The possessor of the title and the estates is at 
•last borne to his long home, there to lie until 
summoned before that presence where he and 
those who were kings, and those who were clowns, 
will stand trembling as erring men, awaiting the 
fiat of eternal justice. In his turn, the young 
lord revels in his youth. 

Then how much more trying is the situation of 
the younger brothers. During their father's life- 
time they had a home, and were brought up in 
scenes and with ideas commensurate with the 
fortune which had been entailed. Now, they find 
themselves thrown upon the world, without the 
means of support, even adequate to their wants, 
like the steward in the parable, /^they cannot 
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dig, to beg they are ashamed;" and like him, they 
too often resort to unworthy means to supply their 

exigences. 

Should the young heir prove sickly, what 
speculations on his demise ! The worldly stake 
is so enormous, that the ties of nature are dis- 
solved, and a brother rejoices at a brother's death ! 
One generation is not' sufficient to remove these 
feelings ; the barrenness of his marriage-bed, or 
the weakly state of his children, are successively 
4ipeculated upon by the presumptive heir. Let 
it not be supposed that I would infer this always 
to. be the fact. I have put the extreme case, to 
.point out what must ensue, according to the feel- 
ings of our nature, if care is not taken to prevent 
its occurrence. There is a cruelty, a more than 
cruelty, in parents bringing up their children with 
ideas which seldom can be realised, and rendering 
their future lives a pilgrimage of misery and dis- 
content, if not of depravity. 

But the major part of our aristocracy are neither 
deficient in talent nor in worth. They set a 
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bright example to the nobles of other oountriet^ 
and very frequently eren to the. less demomlised 
society of our own. Trammelled by the. Afteds 
of their forefathers, they employ enrery meatui in 
their, power to remedy the evil, and a laige pint- 
portion of their younger branches find osflfel Md 
honourable employment in the anny, the oaRry, or 
the church. But their numbers cannot all : Ike 
provided for by these channels/ and it ia the 
country at large which is tasked to supply ihe 
means of sustenance to the younger scims of 
nobility ; taxed directly in the shape of place 
and sinecure, indirectly in various ways, but, in 
no way so heavily as by the monopoly of the 
East India Company, which has so long been 
permitted to oppress the nation, that these detrt" 
mentals (as they have named themselves) may 
be provided for. It is a well-known fact, that 
there is hardly a peer in the upper House, or many 
representatives of the people in the lower, wht^ 
are not, or who anticipate to be, under some 
obligation to this Company, by their relations or 
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connexions being provided for in those distant 
climes ; and it is this bribery (for bribery it is, 
in whatever guise it :may appear) that upholds 
one of the mostigljEiriiigy the most oppressive of 
all monopoli^y in .^e face of commcm sense, o(»n- 
mon justice^^and common decency^ Other taxes 
are principally felt by the higher and niiddliiig 
classes; but this most odious, this most galling 
tax, is felt ev^ in the cottage of tlie ktbbufer, 
who cannot retura^ to refresh himself after his 
day of toil with his favourite beverage widiout 
paying twice its value Out cxf hm hard-earned 
pittance, to .swell . the . diviAend ^ of ^e Com- 
pany, and support these pruriencies of noble 
blood. rrt iv-ii .'''•. .'\:'.''-ti '['i :•'• r •■■- 
And yet, deprecatii^ llie. evils arising'^from the 
system of entaiU I must acknowledge that there 
are no other means by which (in a monarchical 
government) the desirable end of upholding rank 
is to be obtained. I remember once, when con- 
versing with an American, I inquired after one 
or two of his countrymen, who but a few years 
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before were of great wealth and influenoe. Te 
one of my remarks he answered, '^ In our coun- 
try all the wealth and power at the time attached 
to it does not prevent a name from sinking into 
insignificance, or from being forgotten soon after 
its possessor is dead, for we do not entail pro- 
perty. The distribution scatters the amassed heap, 
by which the world around him had been attracted ; 
and although the distribution tends to the general 
fertilization of the country, yet with the disap- 
pearance, the influence of the possessor and even 
his name are soon forgotten." 

These remarks, as will appear in the sequel, 
are apposite to the parties which I am about to 
introduce to the reader. As, however, they are 
people of some consequence, it may appear to 
be a want of due respect on my part, if I 
were to introduce them at the fag-end of a 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

'Twas bis the vast and trackless deep to rove. 
Alternate change of climates has he known, 
Aftd felt the fierce ezti^mes of either zone, 
Where ppla^ skies congeal th' eternal snow. 
Or equinoctial sons for ever glow ; 
Smote by the freezing or the sc6icfaing blast, 
A ship-boj on the high and giddj mast. 

Falconer. 

The father of the present Lord Aveleyn had three 
sons, and, in conformity with the usages com- 
mented upon in the preceding chapter^ the two 
youngest were condemned to the army and navy, 
the second, who had priority of choice, being dis- 
missed to gather laurels in a red coat, while the 
third was recommended to do the same, if he 
could, in a suit of blue. Fairly embarked in their 
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several professions, a sum of fifty pounds per 
annum was placed in the hands of their re- 
spective agents, and no more was thought about 
a pair of detrimentals* 

Lord Aveleyn's father, who had married late in 
life, was summoned away when the eldest brother 
of the present Lord Aveleyn, the heir, was yet a 
minor, about two years after he had embarked in 
the ship to which Edward Forster belonged. 
Now it was the will of Providence that about six 
months after the old nobleman's decease the 
yoimg lord and his second brother, who had 
obtained a short furlough, should most imad- 
visably embark in a small sailing boat on the lake 
close to the mansion, and that owing to som^ 
mismanagement of the sail the boat upset, and 
they were both drowned. 

As soon as the melancholy intelligence was 
made knoMm to the trustees, a letter was dis- 
patched to Captain L , who commanded the 

ship in which young Aveleyn was serving his 
time, acquainting him with the catastrophe, and 
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requedting the immediate discharge of the yomig 
midshipman. The captain repaired on board: 
when he arrived on the qnarter'-deck, he desired 
the first-Ueutenant to send down for yonng Areleya. 

V He is at the mast-head, sir/' replied the first- 
lieutenant, '* for neglect of duty." 

"Really, Mr. W ," repUed the captain, 

who had witnessed the boy^s ascent at least a 
hundred times bef<»ie with perfect indifference, 
and had often sent him up himself, ''you ap- 
pear to. be Tery sharp upon that poor lad ; you 
make no allowance for youth — ^boys will be 
boys/' 

^ . '' He/s the most troublescmie young monkey in 
the ship, sip," refdied the first-lieutenant, sur- 
prise^, at this unusual juuterference. 

" He has always appeared to me to be a well- 
disposed intelligent lad, Mr. W , and I wish 

you to understand thai I do not approve of Ihis 
system of eternal mast-heading. However, he 
will not trouble you any more, as his discharge is 
to be immediately made out. He is now," con- 
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tinued the captain, pausing to give more effect to 
his communication, " Lord Avelyn." 

" Whew ! now the murder's out," mentally ex- 
claimed the first-lieutenant. 

^* Call him down immediately, Mr. W-^ — , . if 
you please — and recollect that I disapprove of the 
system." 

*' Certainly, sir; but really, Captain L ^ I 

don't know what I shall do if you restrict my 
power of punishing the young gentlemen ; they 
are so extremely unruly. There 's Mr. Mal- 
colm," continued the first-lieutenant, pointing to 
a youngster who was walking on the other side of 
deck with his hands in his pockets, it was but 
yesterday that he chopped off at least four 
inches from the tail of your dog Ponto at the 
beef-block, and pretends it was an accident." 
'' What ! my setter's tail?" 
'* Yes, sir, he did, I can assure you." 
** Mr. Malcolm," cried the captain, in great 
wrath, *^ how came you to cu off my dog's 
tail ?" 
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Before I went to sea I had always considered 
a London cock-sparrow to be the truest em- 
blem of consmnmate impudence; but I have since 
discovered that he is quite modest compared to 
a midshipman. 

"Me, sir?" replied the youngster, demurely, 
" I didn't cut off his tail, sir ; he cut it off him^ 
sel/r 

" What, sir ?". roared the captain. 

" If you please, sir, I was chopping a piece of 
beef, and the dog, who was standing by, turned 
short round and put his tail under the chopper.*' 

" Put his tail under the chopper, you httle 

scamp !" replied Captain L , in a fury. ** Now 

just put your head above the maintop-gallant 
cross-trees, and stay there until you are called 
down. Mr. W r-, you '11 keep him up till sun- 
set." 

** Ay, ay, sir," replied the first-lieutenant, 
with a satisfactory smile at the description of 
punishment inflicted. 

When I w£^s a midshipman, it was extremely 
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difficult to avoid the mast-head* Out of six 
years served in that capacity^ I once made a 
calculation^ that two of them were passed away 
perched upon the cross-trees, looking down with 
calm philosophy upon the microcosm below. YeU 
although I never deserved it, I derived much future 
advantage from my repeated punishments* The 
mast-heady for want of something n>orse to 
do, became my study, and during the time 
Bpent there, I in a manner finished my edu- 
cation. Volumes after volumes were perused to 
while away the tedious hours, and I coii8ci«iti«A 
ously believe it is to this mode of punishment 
adopted by my rigid superiors that the world is 
indebted for all the pretty bodes which I am 
writing. 

I was generally exalted either for thinkifig or 
not thinking ; and as I am not aware of any me^ 
dium between the active and passive state of our 
minds, (except dreaming, which is still more un- 
pardonable,) the reader may. suppose that there is 
no exaggeration in my previous calculation of one 
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third of my midshipman existence having been 
passed away upon- '* the high and giddy mast." 

'< Mr. M- /' would the first-Ueutenant cry 

out, '' why did you stay so long on shore with 
thejolly-l>oat?" 

^^ I went to the post-office for the officers' 
letters, sir." 

" And pray, sir, who ordered you ?" 

"No one; sir ; but I thought^ — " 

" You tkouglUi sir ! How dare jfou think ? — go 
up to the mast-head; sir." 

So much.for ^AtTiififg. 

" Mr. M /' would he say at another time, 

when I came on. board, ''did you call at the 
admiral's office ?" 

'' No, sir ; I had po orders. I didn't think 



» 



*' Then vihy didn't yw think, ml up to the 
mast-head; and stay there till I call you down/' 

So much for ^6^ thinking. like the fable of 
the wolf and the lamb; it was all the same ; bleat 
as I pleased, my defence was^useless, and I could 
not avert my barbarous doom* 
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-T^'T^"^ X ja?^ jBiIesL cae oev iocvi, and liaff 

:!ir ne 7 :nii£sair. •pt^thig & sieJiK decne of u>- 

-rroLcuc my zc-A£nksc^ aoix niBC p ummmI down the 

r 1 :• riLir :r ^^ ind sme dncnt, wfticli one 
:: J-:^ TLesszaiAi md ziirrxd tp fijr hi™^ and 
fTjTi-: iv-iT iz: :Jie hcct ci the maintopsail. 
\ -'^^ A"f-ey:i. t^ic ljcc;^^! tiiat the depaitnre 
:■: :i»f :xZCl_z. -idsi oc\!tipy the attendan of the 
±r^:--ic .:cciz:, hii jiiat tiesceoded to, and was 
r'.i:::=c i-i i-cc CQ the ti^)6ail>yanl, idien Mr. 

\V Ijckei cj- and witnesged this act of dis- 

cb^xiiezc^. As this was a fresh (^fence com- 
Kiitteii. he thcjzht himself warranted in not com- 
plying with the captain's mandate, and the boy 
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was ordered up again, to remain till sunset. ** I 
would have called him down," muttered Mr. 

W , whose temper had been soured from 

long disappointment ;" but since he's a lord, 
he shall have a good spell of it before he quits 
the service, and then we shall not have his re- 
commendation to others in his own rank to come 
into it and interfere with our promotion." 

Now, it happened that Mr. W , who had 

an eye like a hawk, when he cast his eyes aloft, 
observed that the bunt of the main- topsail was not 
exactly so well stowed as it ought to be on board 
of a man-of-war ; which is not to be wondered at, 
when it is recollected that the midshipmen had 
been very busy enlarging it to make a pantry. 
He therefore turned the hands up, *' mend sails," 
and took his station amidship on the booms, to 
see that this, the most deUnquent sail, was pro- 
perly furled. — " Trice up — 'Lay out— All ready 
forward ?"— " All ready, sir."—*' AUready abaft?" 
— " All ready, sir."—" Let fell."— Down came 
the sails from the yards, and down also came the 

VOL. II. E 
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bottle of tea and biscuit upon the face of the first- 
lieutenant, who was looking up; the former knock- 
ing out three of his front teeth^ besides splitting 
open both his lips and chin. 

Young Avelyn, who witnessed the catastrophe, 
was delighted ; the other midshipmen on deck 
crowded round their superior to offer their con- 
dolements, winking and making faces at each 
other in bye-play, until the first-lieutenant de- 
scended to his cabin, when they no longer re- 
strained their mirth. 

About an hour afterwards Mr. W re-ap- 
peared with his face bound up, and summoned all 
the young gentlemen on deck, insisting upon 
being informed who it was who had stowed ai¥ay 
the bottle in the bunt of the sail ; but midship- 
men have most treacherous memories, and nbt 
one of them knew any thing about it. A& a last 
resource, young Avelyn was called down fix)m the 
mast-head. 

*' Now, sir," said Mr. W , " either inform 

me directly who it was who stowed away the bottle 
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aloft, or I pledge you my word you shall be dis- 
charged from his majesty's service to-morrow 
morning. Don't pretend to say that you don't 
know — for you must." 

*' I do know/' replied the youngster, boldly, 
'' but I never will tell." 

" Then either you or I shall leave the service. 
Man the first cutter;" and when the boat was 
manned, the first-lieutenant sent some papers on 
shore, which he had been desired to do by the 
captain. 

When the boat returned, the clerk was sent for, 

and desired by Mr. W to make out Mr. 

Aveljm's discharge, as the officers and midship- 
men thought, (for M. W had kept his secret,) 

for his disobedient conduct. The poor boy, who 
thought all his prospects bUghted, was sent on 
shore, the tears running down his cheeks, as 
much from the applause and kind farewells of 
his shipmates, as from the idea of the degradation 
which he underwent. Now the real culprit was 
young Malcolm, who, to obUge the captain, had 
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taken his station at the foretop-gallant mast-head, f 

because the dog Ponto thought proper to cut off 
his own tail. The first-Ueutenant, in his own woe, 
forgot that of others, and it was not until past 
nine o'clock at night that Malcolm, who thought 
that he had stayed up quite long enoi^h,- ven- 
tured below, when he was informed of what had 
taken place. 

The youngster immediately penned a letter to 
the captain, acknowledging that he was the offen- 
der, and requesting that Mr. Avelyn might not be 
discharged from the service; he also ventured 
to add a postscript, begging that the same lenity 
might be extended towards himself; which letter 
was sent on shore by the captain's gig, when it left 
the ship the next morning, and was received by 

Captain L at the very same time that young 

Avelyn, who had not been sent on shore till late 
in the evening, called upon the captain to request 
a reprieve from his hard sentence. 

The boy sent up his name, and was imme- 
diately admitted. 
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" I presume you know why you are discharged 

from the service?" said Captain L , smiling 

benignantly. 

" Yes, sir," replied the boy, holding his head 
down submissively, " because of that accident — 
I 'm very sorry, sir." 

" Of course, you must and ought to be. Such 
heavy blows are not common, and hard to bear. 
I presume you go immediately to Buckhurst?" 

** I suppose I must, sir ; but I hope. Captain 
L — ^, that you 11 look over it." 

" I shall have very great pleasure in so doing," 
replied Captain L- — ; " I hear that it is — " 

^* Thanky, dbr, thanky," replied the youngster, 
interrupting the captain. " Then may I go on 
board again, and tell the first-lieutenant?" 

''Tell the 'first-lieutenant what?" cried Cap- 
tain L , perceiving some mistake. *' Why, has 

not Mr. W told you?" 

" Yes, sir, he told me it was your orders that 
I should be dismissed his majesty's service." 

" Discharged — not dismissed. And I presume 
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he told you why ; because your two elder lHY)th^s 
are dead, and you are now Lord ATelyn/* 

'* No, sir !" cried the youngster with astonish- 
ment ; ^' because his thiee front teeth are knocked 
out with a bottle of scaldchops, and I would not 
peach who stowed it away in the bunt of the 
sail/' 

" This is excessively strange !" rephed Captain 

L . *' Do me the fiivour to sit down, my 

lord ; the letters from the ship will probably ex- 
plain the affair." 

There was however no explanation, except from 
young Malcolm. The captain read his letter, and 
put it into the hands of Lord Avelyn, who en- 
tered into a detail of the whole. 

Captain L produced the letter frpm the 

trustees ; and, desiring his lordship to command 
him as to any funds he might require, requested 
the pleasure of his company to dinner. The boy, 
whose head wheeled with the sudden change in 
his prospects, was glad to retire, having first ob- 
tained permission to return on board with yoimg 
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Malcolm's pardon, which had been most graci- 
ously acceded to. To the astonishment of every 
body on board, young Avelyn came alongside in 
the captain's own gig, when the scene in the 
midshipmen's berth and the discomfiture of the 
first-lieutenant may be imagined. 

** You don't belong to the service, Frank," said 
the old master's mate ; '' and, as peer of the realm, 
coming on board to visit the ship, you are entitled 
to a salute. Send up and say you expect one, 

and then W must have the guard up and 

pay you proper respect. I '11 be hanged if I don't 
take the message, if you consent to it." 

But Lord Avelyn had come on board to pay a 
debt of gratitude, not to inflict mortification. He 
soon quitted the ship, promising never to forget 
Malcolm ; and, unlike the promises of most great 
men, it was fulfilled, and Malcolm rose to be a 
captain from his own merit, backed by the exer- 
tions of his youthful patron. 

For the next week the three mast-heads were 
so loaded with midshipmen, that the boatswain 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Bat Adeline detencmed Joan's wedding 

In her own mind, and that *8 enough for woman ; 

Bat then with whom P there was the sage Miss Redding, 

Miss Raw, Miss Flaw, Miss Showman, and Miss Knowman, 

And the two fair co-heiresses Giltbedding. 

She deem'd his merits something more than common. 

All these were unobjectionahle matches. 

And might go on, if wtell wound np, like watches. 

Byron. 

The young Lord Avelyn returned to the hall of his 
ancestors, exchanging the gloomy cockpit for the 
gay saloon, the ship's allowance for sumptuous 
fare, the tyranny of his messmates and the harsh- 
ness of his superiors for adulation and respect. 
Was he happier? No. In this world, whether in 
boyhood or riper years, the happiest state of 
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existence is when under controul. Although (iorl- 
trary to received opinion^ this is d fact; but I 
cannot now stop to demonstrate the truth of the 
assertion. 

life may be compared to a gamut of music : 
there are seven notes from our birth to our mar- 
riage, and thus may we run up the first octave ; 
milk, sugar-plums, apples, cricket, cravat, gun, 
horse ; then comes the wife, a da capo to a new 
existence, which is to continue until the whole 
diapason is gone through. Lord Avelyn ran up 
his scale like others before him. 

'*Why do you not marry, my deaf Frank?*' 
said the dowager Lady Avelyn, one day, when 
a thick fog debarred her son of his usual pas- 
time. 

" Why, mother, I have no objection to marry, 
and I suppose I must one of these days, as a 
matter of duty ; but I really am very difficult, 
and if I were to make a bad choice, you know 
a wife is not like this gun, which will go o/f when 
I please." 
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But still, my dear Frank, there are many 
very eligible matches to be made just now." 

^M do not doubt it, madam ; but pray who are 
they?" 

*' Why, Miss Riddlesworth." 

" A very pretty girl, and I am told a large 
fortune. But let me hear the others first." 

'^ Clara Beauchamp, well connected, and a 
very sweet girl." 

''Granted ako, for any thing I know to the 
contrary. Have you more on your Ust ?" 

'' Certainly. Emily Riddlesdale; not much 

fortune, but very highly connected indeed. Her 

brother. Lord Riddlesdale, is a man of great 
influence." 

'* Her want of money is no object, my dear 
mother, and the influence of her brother no in- 
ducement. I covet neither. I grant you that she 
is a very nice girl. Proceed." 

'^ Why, Frank, one would think that you were 
a sultan with his handkerchief; There is Lady 
Selina Armstrong." 
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"Well, she is a very fine girl, and talks 

well/' 
^ There is Harriet Butler^ who has just come 

out/' 

** I saw her at the last ball we were at — a 
very pretty creature." 

" Lady Jemima Calthorpe." 

" Not very good-looking, but dever and agree- 
able." » 

" There is Louisa Manners, who is very much 
admired." 

" I admire her very much myselt" 

" Well, Frank, you have exhausted my cata- 
logue. There is not one I have mentioned who is 
not unexceptionable, and whom I would gladly 
embrace as a daughter-in-law. You are now 
turned of forty, my dear son, and must make up 
your mind to have heirs to the title and estates. 
I am however afraid that your admiration is so 
general, that you will be puzzled in your choice." 

" I will confess to you, my dearest mother, 
that I have many years thought of the necessity 
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of taking to myself a wife, but have never yet had 
couiuge to decide. I admit that if all the young 
women you have mentioned were what they ap- 
pear to be, a man need not long hesitate in his 
choice; but the great difEculty is, that their real, 
tempers and dispositions are not to be ascertained 
until it is too late. Allow that I should attempt 
to discover the peculiar disposition of every one 
of them, what would be the consequence? — that 
my attentions would be perceived. I do not ex- 
actly mean to accuse them of deceit ; but a wo- 
man is naturally flattered by perceiving herself 
an object of attraction ; and, when flattered, ia 
pleased. It is not likely, therefore, that the in- 
firmities of her temper C'f she have any) should be 
discovered by a man whose presence is a source 
of gratification. If artful, she will conceal her 
faults ; if not so, there will be no occasion to bring 
them to light. And even if, after a long court- 
ship, something wrong should be discovered, 
either you have proceeded too far in honour to 
retract, or are so blinded by your own feelings as 
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to extenuate it. Now it is only the parents and 
near relations of a young woman who can be wit- 
nesses to her real character, unless it be indeed 
her own maid, whom one could not condescend to 
interrogate/' 

'' That is all very true, Frank ; but recollect the 
same observations apply to your sex as well as 
ours. Lovers and husbands are very different 
beings. It is quite a lottery on both sides.'^ 

'^ I agree with you, my dear mother ; and as 
marry I must, so shall it be a lottery with me ; I 
will leave it to chance, and not to myself: then^ 
if I am unfortunate, I will blame my stars and not 
have to accuse myself of a want of proper discri- 
mination." Lord Avelyn took up a sheet of paper, 
and dividing it into small slips, wrote upon them 
the names of the different young ladies proposed 
by his mother. Folding them up, he threw them 
on the table before her, and requested that she 
would select any one of the papers. 

The dowager took up one. 

^' I thank you, madam," said Lord Avelyn, 
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taking the paper from her hand, and opening it — 
'^ Louisa Manners. Well, then, Louisa Man- 
ners it shall be ; always provided that she does 
not refuse me. t will make my first advances this 
very afternoon, that is, if it does not clear up, and 
I can take out the pointers." 

" You surely are joking, Frank V 

'* Never was more serious. I have my mother's 
recommendation, backed by fate. Marry I must, 
but choose I will not. I feel myself desperately 
in love with the fair Louisa already. I will report 
my progress to you, my dear madam, in less than 
a fortnight." 

Lord Avelyn adhered to his singular resolution, 
courted, and was accepted. He never had reason 
to repent his choice ; who proved to be as amiable 
as her countenance would have indicated. The 
fruits of his marriage was one son^ who was 
watched over with mingled pride and anxiety, and 

who had now arrived at the age of fifteen years. 
Such was the history of Lord Avelyn, who con- 
tinued to extend his friendship to Edward Forster, 
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and if he had required it, would gladly have prdf 
fered his assistance, in return for the kindness 
which Forster had shown towards him when he 
was a midshipman. The circumstances connected 
with the history of the Httle Ambet were known 
to Lord Avelyn and his lady, and the wish of 
Forster, that his little charge should derive the 
advantage of mixing in good female society, was 
gladly acceded to, both on his account and on her 
own. Amber would often remain for days at the 
mansion, and was a general favourite, as well as 
an object of sympathy. 

But the growth of their son, too rapid for his 
years, and which brought with it symptoms of 
pulmonary disease, alarmed Lord and Lady 
Avelyn ; and by the advice of the physicians, they 
broke up their establishment, and hastened with 
him to Madeira, to re-establish his health. Their 
departure was deeply felt both by Forster and 
his charge ; and before they could recover from 
the loss, another severe trial awaited them in 
the death of Mrs. Beazeley, who, full of years 
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and rheumatism, was gathered to her fathers. 
Forster^ habituated as he was to the old lady, 
felt her loss severely : he was now with Amber, 
quite alone ; and it so happened that in the fol- 
lowing winter his wound broke out, and confined 
him to his bed until the spring. 

As he lay in a precarious state, the thought 
naturally occurred to him, '* What will become 
of this poor child if I am called away ? There is 
not the slightest provision for her: she has no 
friends ; and I have not even made it known to any 
of my own that there is such a person in exist- 
ence." Edward Forster thought of his brother, 
the lawyer, whom he knew still to be flourishing, 
although he had never corresponded with him, 
and resolved that as soon as he was able to under- 
take the journey, he would go to town, and secure 
his interest for the Uttle Amber, in case of any 
accident happening to himself. 

The spring and summer passed away before he 
found himself strong enough to undertake the 
journey. It was late in the autumn that Edward 
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Forster and Amber took their places in a heavy 
coach for the metropolis, and arrived without 
accident on the day or two subsequent to that on 
which Nicholas and Newton had entered it on 
foot. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Throagh coaches, drays, choked turnpikes and a whirl 
Of wheels, and roar of voices and confosiony 

Here taverns wooing to a pint of ** purl/' 
There mails fiut flying off, Hke a delusion. 

Throagh this and much and more is the approach 

Of travellers to mighty Babylon, 
Whether they come by hone, or chair, or coach. 

With slight exceptions, all the ways seem one. 

Btron. 



When Newton Forster and his father arrived at 
London^ they put up at an obscure inn in the 
Borough. The next day Newton set off to dis- 
cover the residence of his uncle. The people of 
the inn had recommended him to apply to some 
stationer or bookseller^ who would allow him to 
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look over a red-book ; and in compliance with 
these instructions, Newton stopped at a shop in 
Fleet Street, on the doors of which was written in 
ki^e gilt letters — " Law Bookseller." The young 
men in the shop were very civil and obliging, 
and, without referring to the Guide, immediately 
told him the residence of a man so well known 
as his uncle ; and Newton hastened in the direc- 
tion pointed out. 

It was one of those melancholy days in which 
Londonwears the appearance of a huge scavenger's 
cart. A lurid fog and mizzhng rain, which had 
been incessant for the previous twenty-four hours ; 
sloppy pavements, and kennels down which the 
muddy torrents hastened to precipitate themselves 
in the sewers below ; armies of umbrellas, as far 
as the eye could reach, now rising, now lowering, 
to avoid collision ; hackney-coaches in active 
sloth, their miserable cattle plodding along with 
their backs arched, and heads and tails drooping. 
like barn-door fowls crouching under the cataract 
of a gutter ; clacking of pattene and pestering of j 
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sweepers; not a smile upon the countenance of 
one individual of the multitude which passed him ; 
— ^all appeared anxiety, bustle, and selfishness. 
Newton was not sorry when he turned down the 
narrow court which had been indicated to him, 
and, disengaged from the throng of men, com- 
menced a more rapid course. In two minutes he 
was at the door of his uncle's chambers, which, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
stood wide open, as if there should be no obstacle 
in a man's way, or a single moment for reflection 
allowed him, if he wished to entangle himself in 
•the expenses and difficulties of the law. Newton 
furled his weeping umbrella, and first looking 
•with astonishment at the mud which had accu- 
mulated above the calves of his legs, raised his 
eyes to the jambs on each side, where, in large 
letters, he read at the head of a long list of occu- 
pants, " Mr. Forster, Ground Floor." A door 
with Mr. Forster's name on it, within a few feet 
of him, next caught his eye. He knocked, and 
was admitted by the clerk, who stated that his 
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master was at a consultation^ but was expected 
back in half an hour, if he could wait so long. 
Newton assented, and was ushered into the par- 
lour, where the clerk presented the newspaper of 
the day to amuse him until the arrival of his 
uncle. 

As soon as the door was closed Newton's curio- 
sity as to the character of his uncle induced him 
to scrutinise the apartment and its contents. In 
the centre of the room, which might have been 
about fourteen feet square, stood a table, with a 
shadow lamp placed, before the only part of it 
which was left vacant for the use of the pen. The 
remainder of the space was loaded with parch- 
ment upon parchment, deed upon deed, paper 
upon paper. Some, especially those underneath, 
had become dark and discoloured by time; the 
ink had changed to a dull red, and the imprint 
of many a thumb inferred how many years they 
had been in existence, and how long they had lain 
there as sad mementos of the law's delay. Others 
were fresh^and clean, the japanned ink in strong 
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contrast with the glossy parchment^ new cases of 
litigation fresh as the hopes of those who had 
been persuaded by flattering assurances to enter 
into a labyrinth of vexation, from which, per- 
haps, not to be extricated until these documents 
should assume the hue of the others, which si- 
lently indicated the blighted hopes of protracted 
litigation. Two massive iron chests occupied 
the walls on each side of the fire-place; and 
round the whole area of the room were piled 
one upon another large tin boxes, on which in 
legible Roman characters were written the names 
of the parties whose property was thus inunured. 
There they stood like so many sepulchres of hap- 
piness, mausoleums raised over departed compe- 
tence, while the names of the parties inscribed 
appeared as so many registers of the folly and 
contention of man. 

But from all this Newton could draw no other 
conclusion than that his uncle had plenty of busi- 
ness. The fire in the grate was on so small a 
scale, that although he shivered with the wet and 
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brother, and had no property : no one took the 
tfonble to go to law with me ; for if they gained 
their cause there were no effects. Within the 
last six years I have inherited a considerable 
property, and am always in hot water. I heard 
that the lawyers say, ' causes produce effects.' 
I am sure I can say that * effects have produced 
causes !' *' 

'^ I am sorry that your good fortune should be 
<N)iipled with such a drawback.'^ 

** Oh, it's nothing 1 It 's just to a man what a 
clog is to a horse in a field, you know pretty well 
where to find him. I 'm so used to it — ^indeed so 
much so, that I should fee] rather uncomfortable 
if I had nothing on my hands: just keeps me 
from being idle. I 've been into every Court in 
the metrc^liSy and have no fault to find with one 
of them, except the Court of R ts.'' 

'* And pray, sir, what is that Court, and the ob- 
jection that you have to it?" 

^* Why, as to the Court, it's the most con- 
founded raa-^; but I must be careful how I speak 
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before strangers : you '11 excuse me^ sir (not that 
I suspect you, but I know what may be con- 
sidered as a libel). I shall therefore just state, 
that it is a Court at which no gentleman can Bp- 
pear ; and if he does» it 's of no use, for he '11 never 
get a verdict in his favour." 

*' What then, it is not a court of justice V 
" Court of justice ! no, it's a court for the re- 
covery of small debts : but I '11 just tell you, sir, 

« 

exactly what took place v^th me in that Court, 
and then you will be able to judge for yourself* 
I had a dog; sir, it was just afiter I came into my 
property ; his name was Ceesar, and a very good 
dog he was. Well, sir, riding out one day about 
four miles from town, a rabbit put his nose out 
of a cellar, where they retailed potatoes. Ceosar 
pounced upon him, and the rabbit was dead in a 
moment. The man who owned the rabbit and 
the potatoes, came up to me, and asked my name, 
which I told him ; at the same time, I expressed 
my sorrow at the accident, and advised him in 
future to keep his rabbits in hutches. He said 
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he wotdd, and' demanded three shillings and ea*' 
-peott for the one which the dog had killed* 
IXow, although he was welcome to advice, money 
was qmte another thing ; so he went one way» 
mntteiing somediii^ about law, and I another^ 
with Ccesar at my heels, taking no notice of his 
threat. Well» sir, in a few dajrs my servant 
came up to say that somebody wished to see me, 
upon particular business, and I ordered him to 
be shown up. It was a blackguard4ooking fellow^ 
who put a piece of dirty paper in my hand ; sum- 
moned me to appear at some dog-hole or another, 
I forget where. Not understanding the business, 
I enclosed it to a legal friend, who returned an 
answer that it was a summons to the Court of 

II ^ts; that no gentleman could go there ^ 

and that I had better let the thing take its course* 
I had forgotten all about it, when, in b, few 
days, a piece of paper was brought to me, by 
which I found that the Court adjudged me to pay 
1/. 25. 6d. for damages and costs. I asked who 
brought it, and was told it was the son of the 
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potatoe merchant, accompanied by a tipstaff* I: 
reqtieflted the pleasm^ of their company, and asked 
tfie legal gentleman what it was for.- 

• «< < Eighteen shillings for ten rabbits, destroyed 
by your dog, and 45. 6d. for costs of Court.' 

" * Ten rabbits I' exclaimed I; ' why he only 
killed one.' 

: '' 'Yes, sir,' squeaked, out the young potatoe 
merchant; . ' but it was a doe rabbit in the fiimily 
way ;r we. counted nine young ones, all killed too !' 

• "'* Shameful !' replied I. * Pray, sir, did youp 
fiither tell the Court that the rabbits were not 
bcwn?' 

'* ' No, sir; father only said that there was ouq 
doe rabbit and nine little ones killed. He asked 
45. 6d. for the old one, but only Is. 6d. a piece 
for the- young ones.' 

' "You should have been there. yourself, sir," 
observed the tipstaff. 

^^ ^ 1 wish Caesar had left the rabbit alone. So 
it appears,' replied I,c ' he only asked 3s. 6d. 
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at first ; but by this desarean operation, I am 
nineteen shilUngs out of pocket.' — Now, sir^ what 
do you think of that T 

^' I think that you should exclaim against the 
dishonesty of the potatoe merchant, rather than 
the judgment of the Court. Had you defended 
your own cause^ you might have had justice." 

** I don't know that. A man makes a claim 
ligainst another, and takes his oath to it; you 
must then either disprove it, or pay the sum; 
your own oath is of no avail against his. I called 
upon my legal friend, and told him how I had 
been treated, and he then narrated the following 
circumstance, which will explain what I mean : — 

** He told me that he never knew of but one 
instance in which a respectable person had gained 
his cause, and in which, he was ashamed to say, 
that he was a party implicated. The means resorted 
to were as follows : — ^A Jew upholsterer sent in a 
bill to a relation of his for a chest of drawers 
which had never been purchased or received. 
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Refusing to pay^ he was summoned to the Court 

of R-t s. Not knowing how to act, he applied to 

my informant, who^ being under some obligations 
to his relative, did not like to refuse. 

'* ' I am afraid that you 'U have to pay,' said the 
attorney to his relation, when he heard the story. 

*' ^ But I never had them« I can swear to it.* 

*'* That's of no consequence; he will bring men 
to swear to the delivery. There are hundreds 
about the Court who are ready to take any oath^ 
at half-a-crown a head, and that will be sufficient. 
But, to oblige you, I'll see what I can do.' 

**They parted, and in a day or two my legal ac- 
quaintance called upon his relation, and told him 
that' he had gained his cause. ' Rather at the 
expense of my conscience, I must acknowledge^' 
continued he ; ^ but one must fight these scoun* 
drels with their own weapons.' " 

*' * Well, and how was it V inquired the other. 

" * Why, as I prophesied, he brought three men 
forward, who swore to the delivery of the goods* 
Aware that this would be the case^ I had provided 
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&re6 othetts, who swore to their havii^ been 
witness to ihe peywient of the bUl ! This he was 
iaei9t jnvpared for, and the verdict was given in 
your favour/ " 

^'Ifl it fwssible/' exclaimed Newton, '*that 
such a court of Belial can exist in England?" 
r *' Even SO ; and, as there is no appeal, pray 
keep out of it. For my — " 

But here > the conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. John Forster, who had re- 
turned from his consultation. 

We have already described Mr. John Forster's 
character; we have now only to introduce his 
person. Mr. John Forster was about the middle 
height, rather inclined to corpulency, but with 
great show of muscular strength. His black ne- 
ther garments and silk stockings fitted a leg 
which might have been envied by a porter, and 
his breadth of shoulder was extreme. He had a 
slouch, probably contracted by long pouring over 
the desk ; and his address was as abrupt as his 
appearance was lynpolished. His forehead was 
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Uirge and bald, eye small and brilliant, and his 
cheeks had dropped down so as to increase the 
rndth of his lower jaw. Deep, yet not harsh, lines 
were imprinted on the whcde of his countenance^ 
which indicated inflexibiUty and self-possession. 

'' Good' momii^, gentlemen," said he, as he 
entered the room ; ^' I hope you have not been 
waiting long. May I request the pleasure of 
knowing who came first? * First come, first served' 
is an old motto.'' 

'' I believe this gentleman came first," repUed 
the young man. 

'* Don't you know, sir ? Is it only a believe ?" 
" I did arrive first, sir," replied Newton; " but 
as I am not here upon legal business, I had 
rather wait until this gentleman has spoken to 
you." 

" Not upon legal business — ^humph !" replied 
Mr. Forster, eyeing Newton. " Well, then, if that 
is the case, do me the favour to sit down in the 
office until I have communicated with this gen- 
tleman." 
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Newton, taking up his hat, walked out of the 
door, which was opened by Mr. Forster, and sat 
down in the next room until he should be sum- 
moned. Although the door between them was 
closed, it was easy to hear the sound of the roices 
within. For some minutes ihey fell upon New- 
ton's ears ; that of the young man like the loud 
yelping of a cur ; that of his uncle, like the surly 
growl of some ferocious beast. At last the door 
opened : — 

'* But, sir," cried the young man, in alto. 

•* Pay, sir, pay! I tell yon pay !" answered the 
lawyer, in a stentorian voice. 

" But he has cheated me, sir !" 

'^ Never mind — pay !" 

** Charged twice their value, sir !" 

" I tell you, pay!'' 

'^ But, sir, such imposition !" 

** I have told you twenty times, sir, and 
now tell you again — and for the last time — 
pay r 

" Won't you take up my cause, sir, then?'* 
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No, sir ! I have given you advice, and will 
not pick your pocket ! — Good morning, sir;" and 
Mr. Forster, who had backed his client out of 
the room, shut the door in his face to prevent 
farther discussion. 

The young man looked a moment at the door 
after it was closed^ and then turned round to 
Newton. 

" If your's is really law business, take my 
advice, don't stay to see him ; 1 11 take you to a 
man who is a lawyer. Here you '11 get no law 
at aU." 

" Thankye," replied Newton, laughing, " but 
mine really is not law business.'* 

The noise of the handle of the door indicated 
that Mr. Forster was about to re-open it to sum- 
mon Newton ; and the young man, with a hasty 
good morning, brushed by Newton, and hastened 
into the street. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Hamlbt. Is not parchment made of sheepskin ? 
Horatio. Ay, my lord; and of calves' skins too. 
Hamlet. They are sheep and calves which 
Seek out their assurance in that — 

Shakspeare. 

The door opened as intimated at the end of our 
last chapter, and Newton obeyed the injunction 
from the lawyer's eye to follow him into the 
room, 

'* Now, sir, your pleasure V said Mr. Forster. 

" I must introduce myself," replied Newton : 
" I am your nephew, Newton Forster." 

" Humph ! where 's your documents in proof of 
your assertion?" 
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" I did not consider that any thing farther than 
my word was necessary. I am the son of your 
brother, Nicholas Forster, who resided many years 
at Overton." 

" I never heard of Overton : Nicholas I re- 
collect to have been the name of my third 
brother ; but it is upwards of thirty years since 
I have seen or heard of him. I did not know 
whether he was alive or dead. Well, for the sake 
of argument, we '11 allow that you are my nephew; 
—what then ?" 

Newton coloured up at this peculiar reception* 
** What then, uncle ? — why, I did hope that you 
would have been glad to have seen me ; but as 
you appear to be otherwise, I will wish you 
good morning ;" — and Newton moved towards the 
door. 

^' Stop, young man ; I presume that you did 
not come for nothing? Before you go, tell me 
what you came for." 

" To tell you the truth," replied Newton, with 
emotion, '^ it was to ask your assistance and your 
advice; but — " 
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*' But jumping up in a huff is not the way to 
obtain either. Sit down on that chair, and tell 
me what you came for." 

" To request you would interest yourself in 
behalf of my father and of myself: we are 
both out of employ, and require your assis- 

'^ Or probably I never should have seen 
you!" 

" Most probably : we knew that you were in 
good circumstances and thriving in the world; 
and as long as we could support ourselves honestly, 
should not have thrust ourselves upon you. All 
we wish now is that you will by your interest 
and recommendation put us in the way of being 
again independent by our own exertions ; which 
we did not consider too much to ask from a 
brother and an uncle." 

" Humph ! — so first you keep aloof from me, 
because you knew that I was able to assist 
you, and now you come to me for the same 
reason!" 

'* Had we received the least intimation from 
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you that our presence would have been welcome, 
you would have seen us before." 

" Perhaps so ; but I did not know whether I 
had any relations alive." 

*^ Had I been in your circumstances, uncle, I 
should have inquired." 

"Humph! — ^Well, young man, as I find that 
I have relations, I should like to hear a little 
about ihem ; — so now tell me all about your father 
and yourself." 

Newton entered into a detail of the circumstan-* 
ces, with which the reader is already acquainted. 
When he had finished, his uncle, who had listened 
with profound attention, his eye fixed upon that 
of Newton, as if to read his inmost thoughts, 
said, '^ It appears then that your father wishes 
o prosecute his business as optician. I am afraid 
that I cannot help him. I wear spectacles cer- 
tainly when I ^read ; but this pair has lasted me 
eleven years, and probably will as many more. 
You wish me to procure you a situation in an 
East Indiaman as third or fourth mate. I know 
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noUiing about the sea ; I never saw it in my life ^. 
nor am I aware that I have a sailor ia my 
acquaintance." 

" Then, uncle, I will take my leave." 

" Not so fast, yomig man ; you said that you 
wanted my assistance and my advice. My assist-- 
ance I cannot promise you, for the reasons I have 
stated ; but my advice is at your service. Is it a 
legal point ?" 

" Not exactly, sir," replied Newton, who was 
mortified almost to tears ; '^ still I must acknow- 
ledge that I now more than ever wish that the 
articles were in safe keeping, and out of my 
hands." Newton then entered into a detail of 
the trunk being picked up at sea; and stated his 
having brought with him the most valuable of the 
property, that it might be deposited in safe 
hands. 

" Humph!" observed his uncle, when he had 
finished. " You say that the articles are of value." 

" Those who are judges consider the diamonds 
and the other articles to be worth nearly one hun- 
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drecl pounds : I cannot pretend to say what their 
real value is.*' 

" And you have had these things in your possfes- 
sion these seven years ?" 

** I have, sir." 

*^ Did it. never occur to you, since you have 
been in distress, that the sale of these articles 
would have assisted you?" 

'* It often has occurred to me, when I have found 
that the little I could earn, was not sufficient for 
my father's support ; but we had already decided 
that the property was not hgallif mine, and I dis- 
missed the idea as soon as I could from my 
thoughts. Since then I have ascertained to whom 
the property belongs^ and of course it has become 
more sacred." 

. " You said a minute ago that you now more than 
ever wished the property in safe keeping. Why 
so?" 

*^ Because, disappointed in the hopes I had 
entertained of receiving your assistance, I fore- 
saw that we should have more difficulties than 
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ever to struggle against, and wished not to be in 
the way of temptation/' 

'^ You were right. Well, then, bring me those 
articles to-morrow by one o'clock precisely; I 
will take charge of them, and give you a receipt. 
Good morning, nephew ; very happy to have had 
the pleasure of making your acquaintance. Re- 
member me kindly to my brother, and tell him I 
shall be happy to see him at one precisely/' 

** Good morning, sir," rephed Newton, with a 
faltering voice, as he hurried away to conceal his 
disappointment and indignation, which he felt at 
this cool reception and dismissal. 

" Not legally mine — humph ! I like that hoy," 
muttered the old lawyer to himself, when Newton 
had disappeared. — *' Scratton !" 

^* Yes, sir," replied the clerk, opening the door. 

*^ Fill up a check for five hundred pounds, self 
or bearer, and bring it me to sign." 

« Yes, sir." 

^^ Is it this evening or to-morrow, that I attend 
the arbitration meeting ?" 
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*' This evenings seven o*clock." 

'^ What is the name of the party by whom I am 
employed V* 

'* Bosanquety sir." 

** East India director, is he not?" 

*' Yes, sir.'' 

" Humph ! That will do." 

Th6 clerk brought in the 'draft, which was put 
into his pocket-book without being signed; his 
coat was then buttoned up, and Mr. John Forster 
repaired to the chop-house, at which for twenty- 
five years he had seldom failed to make his ap- 
pearance at the hour of three or four at the 
latest. 

." It was with a heavy heart that Newton returned 
to the inn in the Borough, at which he had left his 
father, whom he found looking out of window, 
precisely in the same seat and position where he 
had left him. 

** Well, Newton, my boy, did you see my bro- 
ther?" 

" Yes, sir ; but I am sorry to say that I have 
little hopes of his being of service to us," 
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Newton then entered into a narration of what 
had passed. 

" Why really, Newton/' said his father, in his- 
single-heartedness, ^^ I do not see such cause of 
despair. If he did doubt your being his nephew, 
how could he tell that you were? and if he had 
no interest with naval people, why it 's not his 
fault. As for my expecting him to break his 
spectacles on purpose to buy new ones of me, 
that 's too much, and it would be fooUsh on his 
part. He said that he was very happy to have 
made your acquaintance, and that he should be 
glad to see me. I really don't know what more 
you could expect. I will call upon him to-mor- 
row, since he wishes it. At five o'clock precisely, 
don't you say ?" 

" No, sir, at one." 

" Well, then, at one ; those who have nothing 
to do must suit their hours to those who are full 
of business. Recollect now, two o'clock pre- 
cisely." 

" One o'clock, sir." 
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"Ay, very true, one o'clock I meant; now 
let 's go to dinner/' 

Nicholas Forster appeared in excellent spirits; 
and Newton, who did not like to undeceive him, 
was glad to retire at an early hour, that he might 
be left to his own reflections, and form some plan 
as to their proceedings in consequence of this 
unexpected disappointment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time; 
Some that will ever more peep^ through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper ; 
And others of such vinegar aspect. 
That they '11 not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Shakspeare. 

Th e next forenoon Nicholas and his son left the 
inn in good time to keep their appointment. The 
weather had changed, and the streets through 
which they passed were crowded with people 
who had taken advantage of the fine weather 
to prosecute business which had admitted of 
being postponed. Nicholas, who stared every 
way except the right, received many shoves and 
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pushes, at which he expostulated, without the 
parties taking even the trouble to look behind 
them as they continued their course. This con- 
duct produced a fit of reverie, out of which he 
was soon roused by another blow on the shoulder, 
which would twist him half roimd ; and thus he 
continued in an alternate state of reverie and 
excitement, until he was dragged by Newton to 
his brother's chambers. The clerk, who had been 
ordered to admit them, opened the parlour-door, 
where they found Mr. John Forster, sitting at his 
table, with his spectacles on, running through a 
brief. 

*' Your servant, young man. — Nicholas Forster, 
I presume," said he, taking his eyes off the brief, 
and looking at Forster without rising from his 
chair — " How do ye do, brother V* 

" Are you my brother John?'* interrogated 
Nicholas. 

*' I am John Forster," repUed the lawyer. 

** Well, then, I am really very glad to see you, 
brother," said Nicholas, extending his hand^ 
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which was taken with a^' humph !" — (A minute 'i^ 
pause.) 

" Young man, you 're ten minutes past your 
time/' said John, turning to Newton. " I told 
you one o'clock precisely*** 

"I am afraid so/' replied Newton; " but the 
streets were crowded, and my father stopped 
several times.'* 

"Why did he stop?" 

*' To expostulate with those who elbowed him : 
he is not used to it." 

" He soon will be, if he stays here long.— • 
Brother Nicholas/' said Forster, turning round, 
but perceiving that Nicholas had taken up his 
watch, and was examining the interior, his in- 
tended remark was changed. *' Brother Nicholas, 
what are you doing with my watch ?" 

" It 's very dirty," replied Nicholas, continuing 
his examination ; " it must be taken to pieces." 

*' Indeed it shall not," replied John. 

" Don't be alarmed, I '11 do it myself, and 
charge you nothing." 
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*' Indeed you will not do it yourself, brother. 
My watch goes very well, when it 's left alone. — ► 
Do me the favour to hand it to me." 

Nicholas shut up the watch, and handed it to 
his brother over the table. *^ It ought not to go 
well, in that state, brother." 

*' But I tell you that it does, brother," rephed 
John, putting the watch into his fob. 

'' I have brought the things that I mentioned^ 
sir/' said Newton, taking them^ out of his hand- 
kerchief. 

'** Very well, have you the inventory ?" 

" Yes, sir, here it is. 

*' No. L a diamond ring." 

i^ No. 2. " 

" I should rather think that they were No. 3," 
observed Nicholas, who had taken up his bro- 
ther's spectacles. " You 're not very short-sighted, 
brother." 

" I am not, brother Nicholas ; — will you oblige 
me by giving me my spectacles ?" 

Yes, I '11 wipe them for you first," said 
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Hkdiolas, commencing his poHBh wWi: to old 
oottoB handketcliief. 

^'Thanky, thanky, brother^ that wffl doi" fe- 
lled John, holdii^ out his hand for die spsc- 
taelesy which he inmiediately put in Ae ease, and 
>euiiyeyed into his pocket. The lawyer thai cmI- 
imned the inn^ntory. 

*^ It is all Rght, yonng man ; I will sign m m* 
tmpt/' 

*' Hm veeBpt was signed and the ailicles depo« 
sited in the iron chest. '^ Now, brother Nicholas, 
I have no tio^e to fTpare ; haiKe you any thing to 
say to me ?" 

'^ No/^ replied Nicholas, starting up. 
" Well, then, I have something ta say to you. 
In the first place, I cannot help you in your pro- 
fession, (as I told my nephew yesterday,) neither 
can I afford you any time, which is precious; so 
good by, brother. Here is something for you to 
read, when you go home. John Forster took 
out his pocket-book, and gave him a sealed 
letter. 
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, ^^liephewy although I never saw the sea, or 
knew a sailor in my life, yet the law pervades 
every where. An East India Director, who is 
under obligations to me, has promised a aitttation 
£9r you as. third mate on board of the Bombay 
Castle. Here is his address, caU upon him, and 
all will be arranged. You may^ eome here again 
hehm yon sail; and I expect you will make pro- 
per arrangements for your father, who, if I can 
judge from what I have already seen, wiH lose 
that paper I have given him, which contains what 
is not to be picked up every day*" Nicholas was 
in a deep reverie ; the letter had dropped from bis 
hand, and had fallen unnoticed by him on the 
carpet. Newton picked it up, and without Nicho- 
las observing him,, put it into his own pocket. 
*' Now, good by, nephew ; take away my brother, 
pray. It 's a good thing, I can tell ycm, some- 
•times to find out an uncle." 

^' I trust my conduct will prove me dei^ierving 
of your kindness," replied Newton, who was over- 
joyed at the unexpected issue of the meeting. 
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" I hope it wiU, young man. Good momihg. 
Now, tafce away your father, I 'm busy ;" and old 
Forster pulled out his spectacles and recoounenced 
hU brief. 

• , Newton went up to his father, touched him oq 
the shoulder, and said in a low tone^ and noddii^ 
his head towards the door — " Come, fathetr.'* 

|fichol9£ got upon his legs, retreated a few 
steps, then turned round — *' Brother, ididn't you 
6ay spmething about a letter I was to put in the 
post?" 

" No, I didn't/^ replied John^ shortly, not 
raising his eyes from the brief. 

" Well, I really thought I heard something — *' 

** Come, father; my uncle's busy." 

*' Well, then, good by, brother/' 

" Good by," replied John, without looking 
up; and Newton, with his father, quitted the 

room. 

No conversation passed during the walk to the 
inn, except an accidental remark of Nicholas, that 
it appeared to him that bis brother was very busy. 
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; When they airiTed, Newton hastened to open 
4he endosaie, and found in it the draft for 5002. 
which his nncle had <»dered to be filled np the 
day before. Nicholas was lost in astonishment ; 
and Newton, although he had already gained 
some insight into his uncle's character, was not a 
little surprised at his extreme liberality. 
- ** Now,*' cried Nichcdas, rubbing his hands, 
** my improvement upon the duplex ;" and the 
subject brought up by himself again led him 
away, and he was in deep thought. 

There was one- little piece of advice upcm the 
envelope — '^ When you cash the drafts take the 
number of your notes.'' This was all ; and it was 
carefully attended to by Newton, who took but 
20/., and left the remainder in the hands of the 
banker. The next day Newton called upon the 
East India Director, who gave him a letter to the 
captain of the ship, lying at Gravesend, and ex- 
•pectmg to sail in a few days. To Gravesend he 
immediately repaired, and, presenting his creden- 
tials, was favourably received; with an intims^-^ 
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. Av piece of flint for his starbcArd eye. Xc"*. 
you know that old Wilkk^ hctcf axed no mczt 
than threepence. Xow, hc^i' we're to par at 
that rate, comes to more than mr knovkdze. 
Jim hadn't the dirt, although he had br>nglit h^ 
threepence ; so his bhnkers are left there in 
limbo." 

'' We must find out another man : the shop 's 
to let, and all handy. Suppose we speak to the 
governor ?" 

'^ Xo use to speak to the goTemor ; he dont 
use blinkers; and so won't have im> fellow 
feeling." 

Newton entered into conversation, and tuund 
that an old man, who gained his livehhood in a 
small shop close to the gate, by repairing the 
spectacles of the pensioners, had lately died, aivl 
that this loss was severely felt by them, as the 
opticians in town did not work at so reasonable 
a rate. Nekton looked at the shop, which wafs 
small and comfortable, commanding a pleasant 
view of the river, and he was immediately con- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Poor ■hort-liYed things! what plans we lay! 

Ah ! why forsake our native home. 
To distant cUmates speed away, 

For self sticks close, where'er we roam* 



Care follows hard, and soon o'ertakes 
The well-rigged ship ; the warlike steed 

Her destined quarry ne'er forsakes : — 
Not the wind flees with half the speed* 
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rroVp y^ho had made every preparation, as 

as he had taken leave of his uncle, hastened 

his ship, which still remained at Gravesend, 

for the dispatches to be closed by the 

ity-four leaden heads, presiding at Leaden* 

Street. The passengers, with the exception 

>, a Scotch presbyterian divine and his wife, 
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were still on shore^ divided amongst iihe iclilMs of 
the town, unwilling until the last moment to q^t 
terra firma for so many months of sky and water, 
daily receiving a visit from the captain of the 
ship, who paid his respects to them all roundy 
imparting any little intelligence he might have 
received as to jthe probable time of hi^ depar- 
ture. 

When Newton arrived on board, he was re- 
ceived by the first-mate, a rough, good-humoured, 
and intelligent man, about forty years of age, to 
whom he had already been introduced by the 
captain, on his previous appearance with the 
letter from the director. 

** Well, Mr. Forster, you 're in very good time. 
As in all probalnlity we shall be shipmates £ar a 
voyage or two, I trust that we shall be good 
friends. Now for your irapi ;" then turning round, 
he addressed in the Hindostanee language f»vo 
or three Lascars, (&ie olive-coloured men, with 
black curling bushy hair,) who immediately pro- 
ceeded to jioist in llie luggage 
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', TTie first-mate, with an " excuse me a mo- 
ment," went forward to give some directions to 
the English seamen, leaving Forster to look about 
him. What he observed, we shall describe for 
the benefit of our readers. 

The Indiaman waa a twelve hundred ton ship, 
as large as one of the small class seventy-four in 
the king's service, strongly built, with lofty bul- 
warks, and pierced on the upper deck for eigh- 

■ teen guns, which were mounted on the quarter- 

' deck and forecastle. Abaft, a poop, higher than 
the bulwarks, extended forward, between thirty 
and forty feet, under which was the cuddy or 
dining-room, and state-cabins, appropriated to 
passengers. The poop, upon which you ascended 
by ladders on each side, was crowded with long 
tangeB of coops, tenanted by every variety of do* 

' aaestic fowl, awaiting in happy unconsciousness 

the day when they should be required to supply 

< the luxurious table provided by the captain. In 

some, turkeys stretched forth their long necks, 

and tapped the decks as they picked up some 
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aot who crossed it, in his indastry; IflKltheltfi 
the crowing of cocks and calling of the hens %rem 
ineesdant; or the geese^ ranged up tank and fitey 
waited but the signal from one of die party to* 
raise up a simultaneous clamor^ which as snd^ 
denly was remitted. Coop answered coop^i^itt** 
variety of discord, while the poulterer walked ^ 
round and round to supply the wants of so mady'' 
hundreds committed to his charge, -'^^^- 

The booms before the main*mast were occfdi^'- 
pied by the large boats, which had been hoisted 
in preparatory to the voyage. They also com- 
posed a portion of the farm-yard. The launch 
contained about fifty sheep wedged together so 
close^ that it was with difficulty they could find 
room to twist their jaws round, as they chewed 
the cud. The stem-sheets of the barge and yawl 
were filled with goats and two calves, who were 
the first destined victims to the butcher's knife; 
while the remainder of their space was occupied 
by hay and other provender, pressed down by 
powerful machinery into the smallest compass^ 
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The occasional ba-aing nnd bleating on thg 
booms were aiiflwered by tlie lowing of three 
milch-cows between the hatchways of the deck 
below ; where also were to be descried a few 
more coops, containing fowls and rabbits. The 
inanger forward had been dedicated to the pigs ; 
but, as the cables were not yet unbent or bucklers 
shipped, they at present were confined by grat- 
ings between the main-deck guns, where they 
grunted at each passer-by, eib if to ask for 
food. 

The boats hoisted up on the quarters and the 
guys of the davits, to which they were suspended, 
formed the kitchen gardens, from which the pas- 
sengers were to be supplied, and were loaded 
with bags containing onions, potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, beets and cabbages, the latter in their 
full round proportions, hanging in a row upon 
the guys, like strings of heads, which had been 
demanded in the wrath or the caprice of some 
despot of Mahomed's creed. 

Forster descended the ladder to the main-deck, 
which he found equally incumbered with cabins 
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&r the passengers, trunks and beddii^ bidoiigiiig' 
to them, and many other articles, whidi had not 
yet found their way into the hold, the hatched ^rf* 
which were open, and in which lantense in every 
direction partially dispelled the gloom, and <>£ferbd 
to his view a confused outline of bales and pack- 
ages. Carpenters sawing deals> sailmaker(» roping 
the foot of an old main-sail, servants- pa^^gi'<b 
and fro with dishes, Lascars jabbering in tiieir oinm 
language, British seamen d^ — -g their eyes^ as 
usual, in plain English, gave an idea of ccmfiffidon 
and want of method to Newton Fonder, which , 
in a short time, he acknowledged himself to haTe 
been premature in having conceived. Where you 
have to provid#*for such a number, to separate 
the luggage of so many parties, from the heavy 
chest to the fragile bandbox, to take in cargo, and 
prepare for sea, all at the same time, there mast 
be apparently confusion. In a few days every 
thing finds its place, and, what is of more conse-* 
quence, is itself to be found as soon as it may be 
required. 
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According to the regulations on board of East 
India ships, Forster messed below with the junior 
mates, midshipmen, surgeon's assistant, &c. ; the 
first and second mates only having the privilege 
of constantly appearing at the captain's tables 
while the others receive but an occasional invita- 
tion. Forster soon became on intimate terms with- 
his shipmates. As they will however appear upoq 
the stage when required to perform their parts, 
we shall at present confine ourselves to a descrip- 
tion of the captain and the passengers. 

Captain Drawlock was a man of about fifty 
years of age. Report said that in his youth ha 
had been wild, and some of his contemporary com^ 
manders in the semce were wont to plague him 
by narrating divers freaks of former days, the re- 
collection of which would create any thing but a 
smile upon his face. Whether report and the ' 
other captains were correct or not in their aseer> 
tions. Captain Drawlock was in appearance quite 
a different character at the time we introduce 
him. He was of sedate aspect, seldom smiled* 
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and appeared to be wrapped np in the importance 
of the trust confided to him, particularly with re- 
spect to the young women who were sent out 
under his protection. He talked much of his 
responsibiUty, and divided the whole of his time 
between his chronometers and his young ladies; 
in both of which a trifling error was a source of 
irritation. Upon any deviation on the part of 
«ther, the first were rated carefully, the latter 
were rated soundly ; considering the safety of the 
ship to be endangered on the one hand, and the 
character of his ship to be equally at stake on the 
other. It was maliciously observed that the 
latter were by far the more erratic of the two ; 
and still more maliciously, that the austere beha- 
viour on the part of Captain Drawlock was all 
pretence ; that he was as susceptible as the 
youngest officer in his ship ; and that the women 
found it out long before the voyage was com- 
pleted. 

It has been previously mentioned that all the 
passengers were on shore, except two — a Presby- 
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terian divine and hia wife, the expenses attending 
whose passage out were provided for by a sub- 
scription which had been put on foot by some of 
the serious people of Glasgow, who prayed fer- 
vently, and enlivened their devotions with most 
excellent punch. The worthy clergyman (for 
worthy he was) thought of little else but his 
calling, and was a sincere, enthusiastic man, who 
was not to be checked by any consideration in 
what he considered to be his duty ; but, although 
he rebuked, he rebuked mildly, and never lost 
his temper. Stem in his creed, which allowed no 
loophole by which the offender might escape, 
still there was a kindness and even a humility 
in his expostulation, which caused his zeal never 
to offend, and often to create serious reflection. 
His wife was a tall, handsome woman, who evi- 
dently had usurped an ascendancy over her hus- 
band in all points unconnected with his calling. 
She too was devout ; but hers was not the true re- 
ligion, for it had not charity for its basis. She 
was clever and severe ; spoke seldom; but the few 
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words whidi escaped from her lips were san^tie 
in their tendency. 

The passengers who still remained on diose 
were numerous. There was an old colonel, re- 
turning from a three years' fiirlough^ the major 
part of which had been spent, at CheltenbaBU 
He was an Adonis of sixty, with yellow cheeks 
and white teeth ; a man who had passed thipugh 
life doing nothing; had risen in his profession 
without haying seen service, except on one occft^ 
sion, and of that circumstance he made the most. 
With a good constitution and happy temperament, 
constantly in society, and constantly in requisition, 
he had grown old without being aware of it, and 
considered himself as much an object of interest 
with the other sex as he was formerly when a 
gay captain of five-and-twenty, with good pros- 
pects. Amusing and easily amused, he had turned 
over the pages of the novel of life so uninter- 
ruptedly, that he had nearly arrived at the last 
page without being conscious that the finis was 
at hand. 
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Then there were two cadets from the college, 
full of themselves and their own consequence, 
fitted out with plenty, of money and plenty of 
advice, both of which were destined to be thrown 
away. There was also a young writer, who 
talked of his mother Lady Elizabeth, and other 
high relations, who had despatched him to India, 
that he might be provided for by a cholera morbus 
or a lucrative post; a matter of perfect indifference 
to those who had sent him. from England. Then, 
let me see, — oh ! there were two officers of a 
regiment at St. Helena, vsith tongues much 
longer than their purses ; who in the forepart 
of the day condescended to talk nonsense to the 
fairer of the other sex, and in the evening to 
win a few pounds from the weaker of their 
own. 

But all these were nobodies in the eyes of 
Captain Drawlock ; tiiey were a part of his cargo, 
for which he was not resixjnsible. The important 
part of his consignment were four unmarried 
.women : three of theia were young, good- 
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looking, and poor; the other ill-favoufed, bT3, 
but rich. 

We must give precedence to wealth and age; 
The lady last mentioned was a Miss Tavistock; 
•born and educated in the city, where her fattier 
had long been at the head of the well*^stablished 
firm of Tavistock, Bottlecock 8c Co., Dyers, Cal^ 
Iraderers, and Scourers. As we before observed; 
she was the fortunate sole heiress to her father's 
accumulation, which might amount to nearly 
thirty thousand pounds ; but had been little gifted 
by nature. In fact, she was what you may style 
most preposterously ugly : her figure was large 
and masculine ; her hair red ; and her face very 
deeply indented with the smallpox. As a man, 
she would have been considered the essence of 
vulgarity; as a woman, she was the quintessence : 
so much so, that she had arrived at the age of 
thirty-six without having, notwithstanding her 
property, received any attentions which could be 
construed into an offer. As we always seek most 
eagerly that which we find most difficult to obtain^ 
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she was possessed with unefureur de se murier^ 
and, as a last resource, had resolved to go out to 
India, where she had been informed that '' any 
thing white" was acceptable. This passion for 
matrimony (for with her it had so become, if not 
a disease) occupied her whole thoughts ; but she 
attempted to veil them by always pretending to 
be extremely sensitive and refined ; to be shocked 
at any thing which had the slightest allusion to 
the *' increase and multiply;" and constantly la«* 
mented the extreme fragility of her constitution ; 
to which her athletic bony frame gave so deter-r 
mined a lie, that her hearers were struck dumb 
with the barefaced assertion. Miss Tavistock had 
kept up a correspondence with an old schoolmate, 
who had been taken away early to join her friends 
in India, and had there married. As her hopes of 
matrimony dwindled away, so did her affection for 
her old friend appear, by her letters^ to increase^ 
At last, in answer to a letter^ in which sha de* 
clared that she would like to come out, and (as 
she had long made a resolution to continue 
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single) adopt one of her friend's childreQi aa4 
pass her days with them, she received an an^wer^ 
stating how happy they would be to receive hef > 
and personally renew the old friendship, if indeed 
she could be persuaded to venture upoa so l^g 
and venturous a passage. Whether thisao^wer 
was sincere or not. Miss Tavistock took adiTHH- 
tage of the invitati<ni; and writing to intimate h^ 
speedy arrival, took her passage in the B<unbay 
Castle.. 

The other three spinsters were sisters; Char^ 
lotte, Laura, and Isabel ReyeU daughters of the 
Honourable Mr. Revel, a roue of excellent family, 
who had married for money, and had dissipated 
all his wife's fortune except the marriage settle- 
ment of 600/. per annum. Their mother was a 
selfish, short-sighted, manoeuvring woman, whose 
great anxiety was to form establishments for her 
daughters, or, in other terms, remove the expense 
of their maintenance from her own to the shoulders 
of other people, very indifferent whether the 
change might contribute to their hs^ppiness or not. 
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Mr. Revel may be said to have long deserted his 
family; he lived nobody knew where, and seldom 
called, unless it was to '' raise the wind/' upon 
his wife, who by intreaties and threats was neces- 
sitated to purchase his absence by a sacrifice of 
more than half her income. Of his daughters he 
took little notice when he did make his appear- 
ance ; and if so, it was generally in terms more 
calculated to raise the blush of indignant modesty 
than to stimulate the natural feelings of affection 
of a daughter towards a parent. Their mother, 
whose income was not sufHcient to meet the de- 
mands of a worthless husband, in addition to the 
necessary expenses attendant on three grown-up 
women, was unceasing in her attempts to get 
them off her hands : but we will introduce a con- 
versation which took place between her and a 
sedate-looking, powdered old gentleman, who had 
long been considered as a '' friend of the family," 
as thereby more light will perhaps be thrown 
upon her character. 

** The fact is, my dear Mr. Heaviside, that I 
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hardly know what, to do. Mr. Revel, who is very 
intimate with the theatre people, proposed that 
they should try their fortune on the stage. He 
says (and indeed thete is some truth in it) that, 
now-a^lays, the best plan for a man to makj& 
himself popular, is to be sent to Newgate, and the 
best chance that a girl has of a coronet, is to be- 
come an actress. Well, I did not much like the 
idea; but at last I consented. Isabel, my 
youngest, is, you know, very handsome in her 
person, and sings remarkably well, and we ar- 
ranged that she should go on first ; and if she suc- 
ceeded, that her sister Charlotte should follow her ; 
but Isabel is of a very obstinate disposition, and 
when we proposed it to her, she peremptorily re- 
fused, and declared that she would go out as go- 
verness, or any thing, rather than consent. I tried 
what coaxing would do, and her father tried 
threatening ; but all was in vain. This was about 
a year ago, and she is now only seventeen ; but 
she ever was a most decided, a most obstinate 
character." 
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" Very undutiful, indeed, ma'am ; she might 
have been a duchess before this : — a very foolish 
girl, indeed, ma'am," observed the gentleman. 

" Well, Mr. Heaviside, we then thought that 
Charlotte, our eldest, had the next best chance 
of success. Although not by any means so good- 
looking as her sister ; indeed, to tell you the 
truth, Mr. Heaviside, wblch I would not do to 
every body, — but I know that you can keep a 
secret, Charlotte is now nearly thirty years old, 
and her sister Laura only one year younger." 

" Is it possible, madam !" replied Mr. Heavi- 
side, looking at the lady with well-feigned asto- 
nishment. 

" Yes, indeed," replied the lady, who had for- 
gotten that in telling her daughters' secrets, she 
had let out her own ; " but I was married so 
young, 80 very young, that I aoi almost ashamed 
to think of it. Well, Mr. Heaviside, as I was say- 
ing, although not so good-looking as her sister, 
Mr. Revel, who is a good judge in these matters, 
declared that by the theatre lights Charlotte 

vol.. II. H 
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ivQuId be reckoned a very fine womao, WV pro- 
posed it to her, and^ after a little poutiog^ «he con« 
sented ; the only difficulty was, whether she should 
attempt tragedy or comedy. Her features were 
considered rather too sharp for comedy, and her 
figure not quite tall enough for tragedy. She 
herself preferred tragedy, which decided the point ; 
and Mr. Revel, who knows all the aators, per- 
suaded Mr, Y (you know whom I mean, the 

great tragic actor) to come here and give his 
opinion of her recitation. Mr. Y was ex- 
cessively polite ; declared that she was a young 
lady of great talent; but that a slight lisp, 
which she has, unfitted her most decidedly for 
tragedy. Of course it was abandoned for comedy, 
which she studied some time ; and when we con- 
sidered her competent, Mr. Revel had interest 

enough to induce the great Mr. M to come 

and give his opinion. Charlotte performed her 
part as I tJiought remarkably well, and when she 

had finished she left the room, that Mr. M 

might not be checked by her presence firom giving 
me his unbiassed opinion." 
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'^^ Which was favourable, ma'am, I presume ; for, 
if not fitted for the one, she naturally must have 
been fit for the other/' 

** So I thought," replied th^ lady, to this polite 
noH sequitur of the gentleman. " But Mr. M-^ — 
is a very odd man, and, if I must say it, not very 
polite. What do you think, Mr. Heaviside, aS 
soon as she left the room he rose from his chair, 
and twisting up the comer of his mouth, as he 
looked me in the face, he said, ■* Madam, it is my 
opinion that your daughter's comedy, whenever 
she makes her appearance on the boards, will, io 
use a Yankee expression, be most particularly 
damned! I wish you a very good morning.' " 

^* Very rude indeed, madam ; most excessively 

unpolite of Mr. M . I should not have thought 

it possible.-'* 

"Well, Mr. Heaviside, as for Laura; poor 
thing! you are aware that she is not quite so 
clever as she might be ; she never had toy me- 
mory : when a child, she never could recollect the 
evening hymn if she missed it twi nights running; 
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so that acting was out of the question with her. 
So that all my hopes of their forming a splendid 
establishment by that channel have vanished. 
Now^ my dear Mr. Heaviside^ what would you 
propose?" 

** Why, really, ma'am, it is so difficult to adTise 
in these times ; but, if anxious to dispose of your 
daughters, why not send them out to India?'' 

'' We have thought of it several times ; for Mr. 
Revel has an uncle there unmarriedi and they 
say very. rich. He is a colonel in the Bombay 
marine, I believe." 

" More probably in the Bengal army, ma'am." 

*' Well, I believe you are right ; but I know it 's 
in the Company's service. But the old gentleman 
hates my husband, and will not have any thing 
to say to him. I did write a very civil letter to 
him, in which I just hinted how glad one or two of 
my daughters would be to take care of his house ; 
but he never condescended to give me an answer. 
I am told that he is a very unpleasant man." 

''A difficult thing to advise, ma'am, very diffi- 
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cult indeed ! but I can tell yon a circumstance 
which occurred about five years ago, when a 
similar application to a relative in India was made 
by a friend of mine. It was no more attended to 
than yours has been. Nevertheless, as it was 
supposed that the answer had miscarried, the 
young lady was sent out to her relative with a 
decent equipment, and a letter of introduction. 
Her relation was very much surprised : but what 
could he do? he could not permit the young lady 
to remain without a roof over her head ; so he 
received her ; and as he did not like to say how 
he had beeti treated, he held his tongue. The 
young lady in the course of three months made a 
very good match ; and is, to my knowledge, con- 
stantly sending home India shawls and other 
handsome presents to her mother." 

"Indeed, Mr. Heaviside, then do you advise — " 

"It is difficult, extremely difficult to advise 

upon so nice a point. I only state the fact, my 

dear madam : I should think the colonel must feel 

the want of female society; but, God bless me ! 
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it 's nearly two o'clock. — Good moniing» my dear- 
Mrs. Revel — good morning." ' 

** Good morning, my dear Mr. Heaviade ; it 'd 
very kind of you to call in this sociable wafy, and 
chat an hour or two. — Good morning.''' 

The result of the above conversation was a 
consultation between Mr. Revel and his wife upon 
their first meeting. Mr. Revel was delighted 
with the plan, not so much caring at the disposal 
of his daughters as he was pleased with the idea 
of annoying his uncle, from whom he, at one time, 
had had great expectations : but, as it was neces- 
sary to be circumspect, especially with Isabel, 
Mr. Revel took the opportunity of a subsequent 
visit to state that he had received a letter from his 
uncle in India, wishing one of his daughters to go 
out and live with him. In a few months he read 
another letter, (composed by himself, and copied 
in another hand,) earnestly desiring that they 
might all come out to him, as it would be much 
to tlieir advantage. The reluctance of the two 
eldest was removed by pointing out the magni- 
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ficenit establishments they might secure: the 
consent of Isabel by a statement of difficulty and 
debt on the part of her parents, which would end 
in beggary if not relieved from the burden of 
their support*. 

By insuring her life, a sum of money sufficient 
for their outfit aad passage was raised on Mrs. 
Revel's marriage settlement ; and the' three Miss 
Ilevels were thus shipped off by their affectionate 
parents as a *' venture'^ m the Bombay Castle* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Thus the rich vessel moves in tiiin wngry 
like some fair virgin on her bridal day: 
Thas Uke a swan, she cleaves the watery plain. 
The pride and wonder of the ^gean main. 

The natives, while the ship departs the land. 
Ashore, with admiration gazing stand: 
Majestically slow before the breeze. 
In silent pomp, she marches on the seas. 

Falconbb. 

Much to the satisfaction of Captain Drawlock, 
the chronometers and the ladies were safe on 
board, and the Bombay Castle proceeded to the 
Downs, where she was joined by the purser, 
charged with the dispatches of the august di- 
rectors. Once upon a time a director was a very 
great man, and the India board a very great 
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board. There must have been a very great 
many plums in the pudding, for in this world 
people do not take trouble for nothing ; and until 
latter years, how eagerly, how perseveringly was 
this situation applied for — what supplicating ad- 
vertisements — what fawning and wheedling pro- 
mises of attention to the interests of the proprie- 
tors — *' your voices, good people!" But now, 
nobody is so particularly anxious to be a director, 
because another board "bigger than he" has 
played the kittiwake, and forced it to disgorge for 
the consumption of its superior — I mean the Board 
of Control : the reader has probably heard of it ; 
the board which, not content with the European 
residents in India being deprived of their proudest 
birthright, **the liberty of the jpress," would 
even prevent them from ha vii^ justice awarded to 
them, by directmg two tame elephants (thereby 

implying two ) to be placed on 

each side of a wild one (thereby implying an 
honest and conscientious man). Notwithstanding 
all which, for the present, the tongue, the ears^ 
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and the eyes, are permitt^ to be madd didcfeet 
use of, altfaoagh I believe that the new charter id 
to have a clause introduced to the contrar]^^ 

The prevalent disease of the time we live in is 
opthalmia of intellect, affecting the higher classes. 
Monarchs, stone-blind, have tumbled headkn^ 
from their thrones, and }mnces have been con- 
ducted by their subjects out of their prindpalities. 
Tlie aristocracy are purblind, and cannot dis- 
tinctly decipher the '^ signs of the times." The 
hierarchy cannot discover why people would have 
religion at a reduced price : in fact, they are all 
blinds and will not perceive that an enormous 
mass, in the shape of public opinion, hangs over 
their heads, and threatens to annihilate them. 
Forgetting that kings, and princes, and lords, 
spiritual or temporal, have all been raised to their 
various degrees of exaltation by public opinion 
alone, they talk of legitimacy, of vested rights, 
and Deuteronomy. — ^Well, if there is to be a ge- 
neral tumble, thank God, I can't fall far! 

We left the Bombay Castle in the Downs, 
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where she remained until joined by several other 
India vessels. On the arrival of a large frigate^ 
who had orders to escort them as far as the 
Island of St. Helena, they all wfiighed, and bore 
down the Channel before a strong S.E. gale. The 
first ten days of a voyage there is seldom much 
communication between those belonging to the 
ship and the passengers; the former are too 
much occupied in making things shipshape, and 
the latter with the miseries of sea-sickness. Aa 
adverse gale in the Bay of Biscay, with which 
they had to contend, did not at all contribute to the 
recovery of the digestive powers of the latter; and 
itwasnot untiladay ortwo before tlie arrival of the 
convoy at Madeira that the ribbon of a bonnet 
was to be seen fluttering in the breeze which 
swept the decks of the Bombay Castle. 

The hrst which rose up from the quarter-deck 

hatchway was one that encircled the head of Mrsv 

Ferguson, the wife of the presbyterian divine, 

^K who crawled up the ladder, supported on one side 

^H by her husband, and on the other by the assiduous 

^H Captain Drawlock. 
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'' Very well done, ma'am, indeed T' 0ai4 ib^ 
captain, with an encouraging smile, aa the lady 
seized hold of the copper stanchions which sur- 
rounded the sky-lights, to support hecself, wktn 
she had gained the deck. ^' You're > eapitei 
sailor, and have by your conduct set an exiunple. 
to the other ladies, as I have no doubt your hus* 
band does to the gentlemen. Now allow me to 
offer you my arm.'' 

*^ Will you take mine also, my dear^" said Mr. 
Ferguson. 

" No, Mr. Feiguson," replied the lady, tartly ; 
'^ I think it is enough for you to take care of 
yourself. Recollect your Scripture proverb of * the 
blind leading the blind.' I have no inclination 
to tumble into one of those pits," added she* 
pointing to the hatchway. 

Captain Drawlock very civilly dragged the lady 
to the weather-side of the quarter-deck, where, 
after in vain attempting to walk, she sat down 
upon one of the carronade slides. 

" The fresh air will soon revive you, ma'am ; 
you'll be much better directly," observed thc^ 
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attentive captain. ** I beg your pardon one mo-* 
ment, but there is another lady coming out of the 
cuddy." 

The cabins abaft the cuddy or dining-room 
were generally occupied by the more distinguished 
and wealthy passengers (a proportionate sum 
being charged extra for them). The good people 
of Glasgow, with a due regard to. economy, had 
not run themselves into such unneocasary expenses 
for the passi^ of Mr. and Mrs. Fei^pQson% Mr.. 
Revel, aware of the effect produced by an ap*" 
pearance of wealthy had taken one o£ them for hisi 
daughters. The other had been secured by Misa: 
Tavistock, much to the gratification of the cap- 
tain, who thus had his unmarried ladies and U» 
chronometers both immediatdiy under his own. 
eye. 

The personage who had Ums called away 
the attention of the captain was Isabel Revel»; 
whom, although she has already been mentioned,^ 
it will be necessary to describe more particularly 
to the reader. 
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Isabd Revel was now ^gbteen years old^ en^ 
dowed with a mind so superior, that had not her 
talents been checked by a natural reserve, she 
might have stepped fix>m the crowd, and hi^e 
been hailed as a genius. She had been brought 
up by a fooUsh mother, and had in het earlier 
years been checked by her two insipid usteni, w^o 
assumed over her an authority which their* iage 
alone could warrant. Seldom, if ever, permitted 
to appear when there was company, that she might 
not *^ spoil the market" of the eldest, she had in 
her solitude applied much to reading, and thus 
had her mind been highly cultivated. 

The conduct of her father entitled him to no 
respect ; the heartlessness of her mother, to no 
esteem ; the tyranny of her sisters, to no affection ; 
yet did she strive to render all. Until the age of 
sixteen she had been the Cinderella of the family, 
during which period of seclusion she had learned 
to think and to act for herself. 

Her figure was a little above the middle siz^ 
light and elegant ; her features beautiful, with an 
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dxpression of seriousness, arisiag probably from 
speaking tittle and reflecting much. Yet she pos- 
sessed a mind ardent and enthusiastic, which 
often bore her away in animated discourse, until 
the eye of admiration fixed upon her, would sud- 
denly close her lips, for her modesty and her 
genius were at perpetual variance. 

It is well known to most of my readers that 
woman is a problem ; but it may not be as well 
known that now^-days, she is a mathematical 
problem. Yet so it is. As in the latter you have 
certain known quantities given by which you are 
to find a quantity unknown, so in a lady you 
have the hand, the foot, the mouth, &c. apparent; 
and it is only by calculation, now that modem 
dresses are made so full, that you can arrive at 
a just estimate of her approach to total per- 
fection. All good arithmeticians, as they scru- 
tinised the outward and visible of Isabel Revel, 
were perfectly assured as to her quotient. But 
if I talked for hours, I could say no more than 
that she was one of those ideal images created in 
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the dream of youth and poetry^ fairly embodied 
in flesh and blood. As her father had justly 
surmised; could slie have been persuaded to hare 
tried her fortune on the stage, she had personal 
attractions, depth of feeling, and vivacity of 
mind to have rendered her one of the very first, in 
a profession, to excel in which, there is, perhaps, 
more correct judgment and versatility of talent 
required than in any other, and would have had a 
fair prospect of obtaining that coronet which has 
occasionally been the reward of those fair dames 
who *' stoop to conquer." 

Mr. Revel, who had been made acquainted 
with the customs on board of East India ships, 
had been introduced to Mrs. Ferguson, and had 
requested her to take upon herself the office of 
chaperone to his daughters, during the passage ; 
a nominal charge indeed, yet considered to be eti- 
quette. Mrs. Ferguson, pleased with the gentleman- 
like demeanour and personal appearance of Mr. 
Revel, and perhaps at the same time not sorry to 
have an authority to find fault, had most graciously 



acquiesced, and the three Miss Revels were con- 
sidered to be under her protection. 

As I said before, Miss Isabel Revel made her 
appearance not unattended, for she was escorted 
by Doctor Plausible, the sui^eon of the ship. 
And now I must again digress while I introduce 
that gentleman, I never shall get that poor girl 
from the cuddy-door. 

Doctor Plausible had been summoned to pre- 
scribe for Miss Laura Revel, who suffered ex- 
tremely from the motion of the vessel, and the 
remedies which she had applied to reheve her un- 
easiness. Miss Laura Revel had been told by 
somebody, previous to her embarkation, that the 
most effectual remedy for sea-sicknesa was gin- 
gerbread. In pursuance of the advice received, 
she had provided herself with ten or twelve 
squares of this commodity, about one foot by 
eighteen inches, which squares she had com- 
menced upon us soon as she came on board, and 
' had never ceased to swallow, notwithstanding va- 
t fkxiB iuterruptioDs. The more did her stomach 
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reject it^ the more did she force it down, imtil^ 
what, with deglutition, et vice versa, she had been 
reduced to a state of extreme weakness, attended 
with fever. 

How many panaceas have been offered without 
Success for two evils — sea-sickness and hydropho^ 
bia ! and between these two there appears to be a 
link, for sea*sickness as surely ends in hydropho^ 
bia, as hydrophobia does in death. The sovereign 
remedy prescribed, when I first went io sea, was a 
piece of fat pork, tied to a string, to be swallowed, 
and then pulled up again ; the dose to be repeated 
until effective. I should not have mentioned this 
well-known remedy, as it has long been super- 
seded by other nostrums, were it not that this 
maritime prescription has been the origin of two 
modem improvements in the medical catalogue— * 
one is the stomach pump, evidently borrowed 
from this simple engine; the other is the very 
successful prescription now in vogue, to those 
who are weak in the digestive organs, to eat fat 
bacon for breakfast, which I have no doubt was 
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suggested to Doctor Vance, from what he had 
been eye-witness to on board of a man-of-war. 

But here I am digreBsing again from Doctor 
Plausible to Doctor Vance. Reader, I never lose 
the opportunity of drawing a moral ; and what an 
important one is here ! Observe how difficult it is 
to regain the right path when once you have 
quitted it. Let ray error be a warning to you ia 
your journey through life, and my digressions 
preserve you from diverging from the beaten track, 
which, as the Americans would say, leads clean 
tlick on to happiness and peace. 

Doctor Plausible was a personable man, appa- 
rently about five-and-tliirty years old : he wore a 
little powder in his hair, black silk stockings, and 
knee-breeches. In thia I consider Doctor Plau- 
sible was right; the above look much more scien- 
tific than Wellington trousers ; and much depends 
upon the exterior. He was quite a ladies' man ; 
talked to them about their extreme sensibility, 
their peculiar fineness of organic structure, their 
delicacy of nerves ; and soothed his patients more 
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poond. Isabd Refd, who had been informed 
that Mrs. Fe igo son was on deck, expressed a 
wish to escape from the confined atmosphere of 
the cabin ; and Doctor Plausible, as soon as he 
had prescribed for Miss Lama, offered Miss 
Isabel his services ; which, for want of a better, 
perhaps, were accepted. 

The ship at this time had a great deal of motion. 
The gale was spent ; but the sea created by the 
violence of the wind bad not yet subsided^ and 
the waves continued still to rise and fall again, 
like the panting breasts of men who have just de- 
sisted from fierce contention. Captain Drawlock 
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hastened over to receive his charge from the hands 
of the medical attendant ; and payii^ Isabel som^ 
compUments on her appearance, was handing her 
over to the weather-side, whei*e Mrs. Feiguson 
was seated, when a sea of larger dimensions than 
usual careened the ship to what the sailors term 
a " heavy lurch." The decks were wet and slip- 
pery. Captain Prawlock lost his footing, and was 
thrown to leeward. Isabel would have most cer- 
tainly kept him company ; and indeed was already 
under weigh for the lee-scuppers, had not it been 
that Newton Forster, who stood near, caught her 
round the waist, and prevented her from &lling. 

It certainly wa3 a great presumption to take a 
young lady round the ¥raist previous to any intro- 
duction; but, at sea, we are not very particular ; 
and if we do perceive that a lady is in danger of a 
^^ere faUi we do not stand upon etiquette. 
What is more remarkable^ we generally find that 
th^: ladies excuse our unpolished manners, either 
upon the score of our good intentions^ or becanse 
there is nothing so very impertineQt.in them after 
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all. Certain it is, that Isabel, as soon as she had 
recovered fix)in her alarm, thanked NeWton 
Forster> with a sweet smile, for his timely aid, as 
she again took the arm of Captain Drawlock, who 
escorted her to the weather-side of the quartef- 
deck. 

" I have brought you one of your protegies, 
Mrs. Fei^uson/' said Captain Drawlock. ** How 
do you feel, Miss Revel V* 

** like most young ladies, sir, a little giddy,** 
replied Isabel. ** I hope you were not hurt. Cap- 
tain Drawlock ; I *m afraid that you fell by pay- 
ing more attention to me than to yourself." 

*' My duty, Miss Revel. Allow me to add, 
my pleasure,*' replied the captain, bowing. 

" That's very politely said. Captain Drawlock," 
replied Isabel. 

•* Almost too polite, I think," observed Mrs. 
Ferguson, (who was out of humour at not being 
the first object of attention,) " considering that 
Captain Drawlock is a married man, with seven 
children." The captain looked glum, and Miss 
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Revel observing it» turned the conversation, by 
inquiring — ** Who was that gentleman who saved 
me from falling ?" 

" Mr. Newton Forster, one of the mates of the 
vessel. Would you like to walk. Miss Revel, o^" 
remain where you are ?" 

" Thank you, I will stay with Mrs. Ferguson." 
The gentlemen passengers had as yet but oc- 
casionally appeared on deck. Men generally 
suffer more from the distressing sickness thao 
women. As soon, however, as the news had been 
communicated below, that the ladies were on 
deck, some of the gentlemen immediately repaired 
to their trunks, to make themselves presentable, 
and then hastened on deck. The first on deck 
was the old colonel, who tottered up the hatch- 
way, and by dint of seizing rope after rope, at 
last succeeded in advancing his hues to within 
hearing range of Mrs. Ferguson, to wbQm hj& 
had been formally introduced. He commenced 
by lamenting his unfortunate sufferings, which 
had prevented him from paying those attentions^ 
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ever to him a source of enjoyment and gratifica- 
tion; but he was a martyr — quite a martyr; 
never felt any sensation which could be com- 
pared to it, except when he was struck in the 

breast with a spent ball, in the battle of ; 

that their appearance had made him feel re- 
vived already; that as the world would be a 
dark prison without the sun, so would a ship be 
without the society of the ladies ; commenced a 
description of Calcutta, and then— 'made a hasty ' 
retreat to the lee-gangway. 

The young writer next made his appearance, 
followed by the two boys, who were going out 
as cadets ; the first, with a new pair of grey kid 
gloves, the others in their uniforms. The vtriter 
descanted long upon his own miseries, without 
any inquiry or condolement for the sufferings of 
the ladies. The cadets said nothing ; but stared 
so much at Isabel Revel, that she dropped her 
veil. 

The ladies had been about a quarter of an hour 
on deck, when the sun, which had not shown it- 
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self for two days, gleamed through the clouds. 
Newton, who was officer of the watch, and had 
been accustomed, when with Mr. Berecroft, to 
work a chronometer, interrupted the captain, who 
was leaning on the carronade, talking to Mrs. 
Ferguson. 

** The sun is out, and the horizon pretty clear, 
sir ; you may have sights for the chronometers." 

" Yes, indeed," said the captain, looking up ; 
*^ be quick, and fetch my sextant. Tou '11 ex- 
cuse me, ladies, but the chronometers must be 
attended to." 

** In preference to us. Captain Drawlock ? — Fie 
for shame !" replied Mrs. Ferguson. 

" Why, not exactly," replied the captain, *' not 
exactly; but the fact is that the sun may gO in 
again." 

"And we can stay out, I presume?" replied 
Isabel, laughing. ** I think, Mrs. Ferguson, we 
ought to go in too." 

" But, my dear young lady, if the sun goes in, 
I shall not get a sight /" 

VOL. II. I 
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'' Indeed, I am sure there must be some mis- 
take j Mrs. Fei^uson," observed Isabel. *' Wait a 
little." 

'^ Forty-six minutes, thirty seconds^'' again read 
off the captain. Capital sights both ! but the sun 
is behmd that dark cloud, and we shall have no 
more of his presence." 

" NorH)f ours, I assure you, sir,*' said Mrs. 
Ferguson, rising, as Captaii) Drawlock walked 
from the gangway to the capstem. . 

** Why, my dear madam, what is the juatter V 

*' We have not been accustomed to such pe- 
remptory language, sir. It may be the custom on 
board ship to holla 'stop' to ladies when they 
address you, or express a wish to leave the 
deck." 

*' My dearest madam, I do assure you, upon 
my honour, that you are under a mistake. I or- 
dered Mr. Forster to stop, not you.'' 

*' Mr. Forster !" replied the lady ; " why, he 
was standing still the whole time !" 

It was not until the whole system of taking 
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sights for chronometers had been satisfactorily 
explained that the lady recovered her good-hu- 
mour. While the captain was thus employed 
with Mrs. Ferguson^ Newton, although it was not 
necessary, explained the mystery to Miss Revel, 
who, with Mrs. Ferguson, soon after quitted the 
deck. 

The sights taken proved the ship to >be to the 
eastward of her reckoning. The other ships in 
company had made the same discovery, and the 
course was altered one quarter of a point. Iniwo 
days they dropped thdr anchor in Funchal 
Roads. 

But I must for a little while recross the Bay 
of Biscay, and with my reader look into the 
chambers of Mr. John Forster. 



^¥' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Look 
Upon this chfld—- I saved her, must not leare 
Her Hfe to chance; bat point m^ oot some Aook 

Of aalety» where she less may shrink and grieve. 

• . • ♦ • • 

This child, who parentleaih is therefore mine. 

Btron. 

A FEW minutes after Newton had quitted the 
diambers of his uncle the clerk made his appear- 
ance, announcing to Mr. John Forster that a gen- 
tleman requested to speak to him. 

** I asked the gentleman's name^ sir," observed 
the clerk, shutting to the door, " but he did not 
choose to give it. He has a little girl with him." 

" Very well, Scratton, the little girl cannot 
concern me," replied the old lawyer ; *^ ask him 
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to walk in;" — ^and he again conned over the 
brief, not choosing to lose the minute which 
might elapse before he was again to be inter- 
rupted. The door was re-opened, and Edward 
Forster, with Amber holding him by the hand, 
entered the room. 

** Your servant, sir. Scratton, a chair — two 
chairs, Scratton. I beg your pardon, young 
lady." 

When the clerk had retired, Mr. John Forster 
commenced as usual. '* Now, sir, may I request 
the favour of asking. your business with me?" 

** You do not recollect me; nor am I surprised 
at it, as it is fifteen y^ars since we last met. 
Time and suffering, which have worn me to a 
skeleton, have also worn out the remembrance of 
a brother. I am Edward Forster." 

'* Edward Forster ! — humph ! Well, I did not 
recollect you ; but I 'm very glad to see you, 
brother. Very strange — ^never have heard of one 
of my family for years, and now they all turn up 
at once ! No sooner get rid of one than up starts 
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another. Nicholas came from the Lord knows 
where the other day." 

Edward Forster, who was better acquainted 
with his brother's character than Newton, took 
no notice of the abruptness of his remaika^ haat 
repUed: — 

i'^ Nicholas ! Is he then alive ? I shall he de- 
Ughted to see him." 

'* Humph !" replied John, " I was delighted, to 
get rid of him. Take care of your watch or spec- 
tacles when you meet him./' 

*' Indeed, brother ! I trust he is not such a 
character." 

" But he is a character, I can tell you ; not 
what you suppose — ^he 's honest enough. Let me 
see — if my memory serves me, brother Edward, 
we last met when you were passing through 
London on your way to — , having been in- 
valided, and having obtained a pension of forty 
pounds per annum for a severe wound received 
in action. And pray, brother, where have you 
been ever since?" 




" At the same spot, from which I probably 
never should have been induced to remove, had it 
not been for the sake of this little girl who is 
now with me." 

" And pray who may be that little girl ? is s 
your daughter?" 

" Only by adoption." 

" Humph, brother ! for a half-pay lieutenant 
tbat appears rather an expensive whim! — bad 
enough to maintain children of our own be- 
getting." 

" You Bay true," replied Edward ; " but if in 
this instance 1 have incurred an expense and 
responsibility, it must be considered to be more 
my misfortune than my fault." Edward Forster 
then entered into the particulars connected with 
Amber's rescue. " You must acknowledge, bro- 
ther John," observed Edward, as he closed his 
narrative, " that I could not well have acted 
otherwise ; you would not have yourself." 

" Humph ! I don't know that; but this I do 
know, that you bad better have stayed at home !" 
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<rcniitpB BO, oonaoenng tne loriom prospects 
of the chiU; but we must not judge. Thesame 
Pnmdenoe which willed that she slioidd be so 
miraculously saved, also willed that I ahoidd be 
her protector ;— why otherwise did the dog lay her 
at my feet ?'* 

'' Because it had been taught to ' fi^ch and 
tarry/ I suppose : but, however, brother Edwatd, 
I have no right to question your conduct. If 
the giri is as good as she is pretty, why all the 
better for her; but, as I am rath^ busy, let 
me ask if you have any more to say to 
me?" 

" I have, John ; and the discourse we have 
had is preliminary. I am here with a child, forced 
upon me I m^y say, but still as dear to me as 
if she were mine own. You must be aware that 
I have nothing but my pension and half-pay to 
subsist upon. I can save nothing. My health is 
undermined and my life precarious* Last winter 
I never expected to quit my bed again ; and, as I 
lay in it, the thought naturally occurred of the 
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forlorn and belpless state in which this poor 
little girl would be in case of my decease. In 
a kmely cottage, without money— without family 
or friends to apply to — ^without any one near her 
being made acquainted with her unfortunate 
history. What would have become of her ? It 
was this reflection which determined me, if my 
life was spared, as soon as my health would 
permit, to come to you, the only relative I was 
certain of still having in the world, that I might 
acquaint you with her existence, and with her 
history confide to you the few articles of dress 
which she wore when rescued, and which- may 
eventually lead to her recognition :--ra case of 
extreme doubt and difficulty, I grant; but the 
ways of Providence are mysteriou|, and her return 
to the arms of her friends will not be more won- 
derful than her preservation on that dreadful 
night. Brother! I never h^ve applied to you in 
my own behalf, although conscious how ample 
are your, means — and I never will ; but I. do now 
plead in favour of this dear child. Worn out as 
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I am, my pilgrimAge 011 earth can belmt abort; 
and if you woald onooth. the |hUow o£ e dyuig 
lMX>tlier, promise him now that you will extend 
your bounty to this poor orphan, when I'm, no 
BAore!" 

Edward Forster's voice was tremnlous at tibe 
close of his appeal, and his brother appear^ to 
be affected. There ¥ras a silence ctf a minnle^ 
when the castomary '* humph" was ejacolated, 
and John Forster then continued : '' A very foolish 
business, brother — ^very foolish indeed. When 
Nicholas and his son came here the other day 
and applied to me — why, it was all very well — 
there was relationship ; but really^ to put anoth^ 
man's child upon me !" 

" Not while it pleases Heaven to spare my life, 
brother." 

" • May you live a thousand years !' then, as 
the Spanish say ; but, however, brother Edwwrd, 
as you say» the poor thing must not starve ; so, if 
I am to take care of a child of another man's 
begetting, as soon as you are dead, I can only 
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Bay, it will very much increase my sorrow at 
your loss. Come here, little one; what's your 
name?" 

" Amber, sir." " ^' 

" Amber! who the devil gave you that fool's 
name ?" 

" I did, brother," replied Edward, " I thought 
it appropriate." 

" Humph ! really can't see why. Why did you 
not call her Sukey, or some name fit for a 
Christian ? Amber ! Amber 's a gum, is it not ? 
Stop, let's see what Johnson says." 

The lawyer went to a case of books which 
were in the next room, and returned with a 
quarto. 

" Now," said he, seating himself; " AG — 
A L — AM — Anibass ad or — Ambassadress — Amber! 
— humph ! here it is, ' A yellow transparent 
substance of a gummous or bituminous consis- 
tence, but of a resinous taste, and a smell like 
oil of turpentine ; chiefly found in the Baltic Sea 
or the coast of Prussia.' Humph ! ' Some have 
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imagiited it to ccmsist of the tears of birds ; others 
the' — humph ! — ' of a beast ; others the scum'>of 
the Lake Cephesis, near the Atlantic; otliers a 
congelation in some fountains, where it is found 
swimming like pitch/ Really, brother/' con- 
tinued the lawyer, fixing his eyes on the little 
girl, and shutting the book, ^^ I can't see the 
analogy." 

'* Be her godfather, my dear brother, and call 
her any name you please." 

"Humph!" 

" Pray, papa," said Amber, turning to Ed-- 
ward Forster, ** what 's the meaning of humph ?" 

** Humph !" repeated the lawyer, looking hard 
at Amber. 

** It implies yes or no, as it may be," replied 
Edward Forster, smiling. 

** I never heard any one say it before, papa. 
.You 're not angry with me, sir ?" continued Amber, 
turning round to John Forster. 

** No, not angry, little girl ; but I 'm too 
busy to talk with you-r-or indeed with you. 
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brothier Edward. Have you any thing more to 

say?" 

. " IfiTothing, my dear brother, if I have your 

promise." 

" Well, you have it ; but what I 'm to do with 
her, God only knows! I wish you had kept 
better hours. You mentioned some clothes which 
might identify her to her relations ; pray let me 
have them, for I shall have the greatest pleasure 
in restoring her to them, as soon as possible, 
^fter she is once in my hands." 

** Here they are, brother," repUed Edward, 
taking a small packet from his coat-pocket; 
*' you had better take charge of them now ; and 
may God bless you for having relieved my mind 
from so heavy a load !" 

. " Humph ! by taking it on my own shoulders," 
muttered John, as he walked to. the iron safe, 
to deposit the packet of linen; then returning 
to the table, ^' Have you any thing more to say, 
brother?" 

" Only to ask you where I may find my bro- 
ther Nicholas?" '. 
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*' Tlmt I can't tell ; my nephew told me some- 
where down the river ; but, it 's a long way ^m 
here to the Nore. Nephew 's a fine lad; I sent 
him off to the East Indies." 

" I am sorry then that I have no chance of 
seeing him :— -but you are busy, brother T\ 

** I have told you so three times^ as plain as I 
could speak !" 

^' I will no longer trespass on your time. We 
return home to-morrow morning ; and, as I cannot 
expect ever to see you again, God bless you, 
my dear John ! and farewell, I am afraid I may 
say, in this world at least, farewell for ever!" 

Edward held out his hand to his brother. It 
was taken with considerable emotion. " Farewell, 
brother, farewell ! — I '11 not forget." 

" Good-by, sir," said Amber, going close up 
to John Forster. 

** Good-by, my little girl,'' replied he, looking 
earnestly in her face ; and then, as if thawing 
towards her, as he scanned her beautiful and 
expressive features, removing his spectacles and 
kissing her, ** Good-by." 
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'^ Oh ! papa/' ciied Amber, as she wait out of ' 
the xooxa, ^^ he kissed me !" 

/^ Hnmph!" said John Forster, as the door 
closed upon them. 

The spectacles were put on, and the reading of 
the brief immediately continued. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Strickland. These doings in my house distract me. 

I met a fine gentleman ; when I inquired who 
He was— why, he came to Clarinda. I met 
A footman too, and he came to Churinda. 
Mj wife had the character of a Tirtutfas 

Woman ' 

Suspicious Husband. 

Let us no more contend 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but strive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other's burden in our share of woe. 

Milton. 

I DO not know a spot on the globe which asto- 
nishes and delights, upon your first landings as 
the island of Madeira. The voyager embarks, 
and is in all probability confined to his cabin, 
suffering under the dreadful protraction of sea- 
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sickness. Perhaps he has left England in the 
gloomy close of the autumn, or the frigid con- 
centration of an English winter. In a week, 
or even in a ehorter period, he again views that 
terra firma which he had quitted with regret, and 
which in his sufferings he would have given half 
that he possessed to regain. When he lands 
upon the island, what a change ! Winter has 
become summer, the naked trees which he left 
are exchanged for the most luxuriant and varied 
foliage, snow and frost for warmth and splen- 
dour ; the scenery of the temperate zone, for the 
profusion and magnificence of the tropics ; fruit 
which he had never before seen, supplies for the 
table unknown to him ; a bright sky, a glowing 
sun, hills covered with vines, a deep-blue sea, a 
picturesque and novel costume ; all meet and de- 
light the eye, just at the precise moment, when 
to have been landed even upon a barren island 
would have been considered as a. luxury. Add to 
all this, the unbounded hospitality of the English 
residents, a sojourn too short to permit satiety ; 
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ftnd then is it to be wondered that the iriand of 
Madeira is a ** green spot" in the memory cyf all 
those who land there, or that they quit it with 
regret? ^ 

The Bombay Castle had not been two hours at 
anchor before the passengers had availed them- 
selves of an invitation from one of the English 
residents, and were quartered in a splendid house, 
which looked upon a square and one of the priur 
dpal churches in the city of Fuhchal. While 
lite gentlemen amused themselves at the extensive 
range of windows with the novelty of the scene, 
and the ladies retired to their apartments to com* 
plete the hasty toilet of their disembarkation. 
Captain Drawlock was very busy in the counting- 
house below, with the master of the house. There 
were so many pipes of Madeira for the Honour- 
able Company; so many for the directors' private 
cellars, besides many other commissions for friends^ 
which Captain Drawlock had undertaken to exe-. 
cute ; for at that period Madeira wine had not 
been so calumniated as it latterly has been. 
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: A word upon this subject. — I am a mortal 
enemy to every description of humbug ; and I be- 
lieve there is as much in the medical world as in 
any other. Madeira wine had for a century been in 
high and deserved reputation, when on a sudden 
som^e fashionable physician discovers that it cout 
taihed more acid than sherry. Whether, he was 
a sleeping partner in some Spanish house, or 
whether he had received a present of a few pipes 
of sherry, that he might turn the scale of publip 
favour towards that wine, I know not ; but certain 
it is, that it became fa3hionable with all medical 
gentlemen to prescribe sherry;, and when once' 
any thing becomes feshionable, c'est une affaire 

I do not pretend to bejaiiuch of a. pathologist ; but 

QU reading Mr, F -'s analysis of the component 

part& of wine,! observed that, in one hundred 
parts there are perhaps twenty-two parts of acid 
in Madeira, and iiineteen in sherry ; so thsvt, ia 
£ftct, if you reduce your glass of Madeira wine^ 
just one sip in quantity^ you will imbibe no mor^ 
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acid than in a full glass of sherry; and when we 
consider the variety of acids in sugar and other 
compounds, which abound in culinary prepaia- 
tionSy the fractional quantity upon which has 
been grounded the abuse of Madeira wine, ap- 
pears to be most ridiculous. 

But if not a pathologist, I have a most de- 
cided knowledge of what is good wine ; and if the 
gout should some day honour me with a visit, I 
shall at least have the consolation to knpw that 
I have by potation most honestly earned it. 

But allowing that the medical gentlemen are 
correct, still their good intentions are frustrated by 
the knavery of the world ; and the result of their 
prescriptions is, that people drink much more 
acid than they did before. I do every justice to 
good old sherry when it does make its appearance 
at table ; it is a noble wine when aged and unso- 
phisticated from its youth ; but for once that you 
meet with it genuine, you are twenty times disap- 
pointed. When Madeira wine was in vogue, the 
island could not produce the quantity required 
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for consumption, and the vintage from the north 
side of the island, orof Teneriffe, was substituted. 
This adulteration no doubt was one cause of its 
losing its well established reputation. But Ma- 
deira wine has a quality which in itself proves its 
superiority over all othei' wines — namely, that 
although no other wine can be passed off as 
Madeira, yet with Madeira the wine- merchants 
may imitate any other wine that is in demand. 
What is the consequence ? that Madeira, not being 
any longer in request as Madeira, now that sherry 
is the " correct thing," and there not being suf- 
ficient of the latter to meet the increased demand, 
most of the wine vended as sherry is made from 
the inferior Madeira wines. Reader, if you have 
ever been in Spain, you may have seen the Xerez 
or sherry wine brought from the mountains to be 
put into the cask. A raw goat-skin, with the neck 
part and the four legs sewed up, forms a leathern 
be^, conttuning perhaps from fifteen to twenty 
gallons. This is the load of one man, who brings it 
down on his shoulder exposed to the burning rays 
of the sun. When it arrives, it is thrown down on 
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the sand, to swelter in the heat with the rest, and 
remains there probably for days before it is trans- 
ferred into the cask. It is this proceeding which 
gives to sherry that pecuUar leather twang which 
distinguishes it from other wines — ^a twang easy 
to imitate by throwing into a cask of Cape wine a 
pair of old boots, and allowing them to remain a 
proper time. Although the public refuse to drink 
Madeira, as Madeira, they are in fact drinking it in 
every way disguised — as port, as sherry. Sec. ; and 
it is a well-known fact that the poorer wines from 
the north side of the island are landed in the Lon- 
don Docks, and shipped oflf to the Continent, from 
whence they re-appear in bottles as *' peculiarly 
fine flavoured hock !" 

Now, as it is only the indifferent wines which 
are thus turned into sherry, and the more inferior 
the wine, the more acid it contains, I think I 
have made out a clear case that people are 
drinking more acid than they did before this 
wonderful discovery of the medical gentlemen, 
who have for some years led the public by the 
nose. 
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There ate. howeyer, some elderly persons of 
my acquaintance who are not to be dissuaded 
fix)m drinking Maddira, but wlbo continue to de- 
stroy themselves by the use of this acid, which 
perfumes the room when the cork is extracted. 
I did represent to one of them,^ that it was a 
species of suicide, after what the doctors had 
discovered ; but he repUed in a very gruff tone of 
voice, " May be, sir ; but you can't teach an old 
dog new tricks V* 

I consider that the public ought to feel very 
much indebted to me for this expesi. Madeira 
wine is very low, while sherry is high in price. 
They have only to purchase a cask of Madeira 
and flavour it with Wellington boots or ladies' 
slippers, as it may suit their palates. The former 
will produce the high-coloured, the latter the pale 
sherry. Further, I consider that the merchants 
of Madeira are bound to send me a letter of 
thanks, with a pipe of BuaU to prove its sincerity. 
Now I recollect Stoddart did laoaam me some 

VOL. II. K 
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wine when he was last in England ; but I sup- 
pose he has foi^otten it. 

But from the produce I must return to the 
island and my passengers. The first day of their 
curiyal they eat their dinner, took their coffee, 
and returned to bed early to enjoy a comfortable 
night after so many of constant pitching and 
tossing. The next morning the ladies were much 
better^ and received the visits of Idl the captains 
of the India ships^ and also of the captain of the 
frigate who escorted them. 

The officers of the Bombay Castle had been 
invited to dinner; and the first-mate not being 
inclined to leave the ship, Newton had for one 
accepted the invitation. On his arrival he dis- 
covered in the captain of the frigate his former ac- 
quaintance, Captain Carrington, in whose ship he 
had obtained a passage from the West Indies, 
and who on the former being paid off had been 
appointed to the command of the Boadicea. 
Captain Carrington was delighted to meet New- 
ton; and the attention which he paid to him. 
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added to the encomiums bestowed when Newton 
was out of hearing, raised him very high in the 
opinion, not only of Captain Drawlock, but also ia 
the estimation of the ladies. At the request of 
Captain Carnngton Newton was allowed to re- 
main on shore till their departure from the 
island j and from this circumstance he became 
more intimate with the ladies than he would 
in all probability have othenvise been in the 
whole course of the voyage. We must pas3 over 
the gallop up to Nostra Senhora da Monte, an 
expedition opposed by Captain Drawlock on the 
score of his responsibility ; but he was overruled 
by Captain Carrington, who declared that New- 
ton and he were quite sufficient convoy. We 
must pass over the many compliments paid to 
Isabel Revel by Captain Carrington, who ap- 
peared despei-atety in love after an acquaintance 
of four-and-twenty hours, and who discovered a 
defect in the Boadicea which would occupy two 
or three days to make good, that he might be 
longer in her company ; but we will not pass over 
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one circunnsiance whkh occurred duriDg their 
week's sojourn at this delightful island. 

A certain Portuguese lady of noble birth had 
been left a widow with two daughters, and a fine 
estate to share between them. The daughters 
were handsome ; but the estate was so much hand- 
somer^ that it set all the mandolins of the Porto- 
guese inamoratos strumming under the windows 
of the lady's abode from sunset to the dawn of 
day. 

N0W9 it did so occur that a yomig English 
clerk in a mercantile house, who had a fresh com- 
plexion and a clean shirt to boast of, (qualifications 
unknown to the Portuguese,) won the heart of 
the eldest daughter ; and the old lady, who was 
not a very strict Catholic, gave her consent to this 
heretical union. The Catholic priests, who had 
long been trying to persuade the old lady to shut 
up her daughters in a convent, and endow the 
church with her property, expressed a holy indig- 
nation at the intended marriage. The Portuguese 
gentlemen, who could not brook the idea of so 
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many fair hills of vines going away to a stranger, 
were equally indignant : in short, the whole Portu- 
guese population of the island were in arms; but 
the old lady, who had always contrived to have 
her way before her husband's death, was not 
inclined to be thwarted now that she was her own 
mistress; and, notwithstanding threats and ex- 
postulations from all quarters, she awaited but 
the arrivul of an English man-of-war that the 
ceremony might be performed, there being at 
that time no Protestant clergyman on the island ; 
for the reader must know that a marriage on 
board of a king's ship, by the captain duly entered 
in the log-book, is considered as valid as if the 
ceremony were performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

I once married a couple on board of a little ten- 
gun brig of which I condescended to take the com- 
mand, to oblige the first lord of the Admiralty ; 
offered, I believe, to provide for me, and rid the 
Board of all future solicitations for employment or 
promotion, 
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. It was one of my sailors, who had come to a 
detennination to make an honest woman of Poll 
and an ass of himself, at one and the same time* 
The ceremony took place on the quarter-deck. 
" Who gives this woman away?" said I, with due 
emphasis,, according to the ritual. '^ I do/' cried 
the boatswain, in a gruff voice, taking the said 
lady by the arm and shoving her towards me, as 
if he thought her not worth keeping. Every 
thing went on seriously, nevertheless. The happy 
pair were kneeling down on the union-jack, which 
had been folded on the. deck in consideration of 
the lady's knees, and I was in the middle of the 
blessing, when two pigs which we had procured 
at St. Jago's, being then off that island, (creatures 
more like English pigs on stilts than any thing 
else, unless you could imagine a cross between a 
pig and a greyhound,) in the lightness of their 
hearts and happy ignorance of their doom, took 
a frisk, as you often see pigs do on shore, com- 
menced a run from forward right aft, and gal- 
loping to the spot where we were all collected. 



1-ushed against the two just made one, destroying 
tlieii' centre of gravity, and upsetting them ; and, 
indeed, destroying the gravity and upsetting the 
seriousness of myself and the whole of the ship's 

company. The lady recoTered her legs, d d 

the pigs, and, taking her husband's arm, has- 
tened down the hatchway ; so that I lost the kiss 
to which I was entitled for my services. I con- 
soled myself by the reflection that, " please the 
pigs," I might be more fortunate tlie next time 
that I officiated in my clerical capacity. This is a 
digression, I grant, but I cannot help it ; it is the 
nature of man to digress. Who can say that he 
has through life kept in the straight path ? This 
is a world of digression ; and 1 beg that critics 
will take no notice of mine, as I have an idea 
that my digreasions in this work are as agreeable 
to my readers, as my digressions in life have 
been agreeable to myself. 

When Captain CarrJngton anchored with his 
convoy in Funchal roads, immediate application 
was made by the parties for the ceremony to be 
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performed on board of his diip. It ie true that, 
as Mr. Ferguson had arnTed, it might hare taken 
place on shore ; but it was considered advisable^ 
to avcnd interruption and insult^ that the parties 
should be under the sanctuary of a British man- 
of-war. On the fourth day afier the Boadicea's 
arrival the ceremony was performed on board of 
her by Mr. Ferguson; and the passengers of the 

Bombay, residing at the house of Mr, , who 

was an intimate friend of the bridegroom, received 
and accepted the invitation to the marriage-din- 
ner. The feast was splendid, and after the Por- 
tuguese custom. The first course was boiled : it 
consisted of boiled beef, boiled mutton, boiled 
hams, boiled tongues, boiled bacon, boiled fowls, 
boiled turkeys, boiled sausages, boiled cabbages, 
boiled potatoes, and boiled carrots. Duplicates 
of each were ranged in opposition, until the table 
groaned with its superincumbent weight. All 
were cut up, placed in one dish, and handed 
round to the guests. When they drank wine, 
every glass was filled, and every body who filled 
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his glass was expected to drink the health of 
every guest separately and by name before he 
emptied it. The first course was removed, and 
the second made its appearance, all roasted. 
Roast beef, roast veal, roast mutton, roast lamb, 
roast joints of pork, roasted turkeys, roasted 
fowls, roasted sausages, roasted every thing ; the 
centre dish being a side of a lai^e hog, rolled 
up like an enormous fillet of veal. This too was 
done ample justice to by the Portuguese part of 
the company, at least, and all was cleared away 
for the dessert, consisting of oranges, melons, pine- 
apples, guavas, citrons, bananas, peaches, straw- 
berries, apples, pears, and indeed of almost every 
fruit which can be found iu the whole world, all 
of which appear to naturalise themselves at 
Madeira. It was now supposed by the uniniti- 
ated that the dinner was over; but not so; the 
dessert was cleared away, and on came axi husteron 
proteron medley of pies and puddings, in all their 
varieties, smoking hot, boiled and baked, custards 
and sweetmeats, cheese and olives, fruits of all 
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kinds preserved^ and, a hundred other things, 
from which. the gods preserve us! At last the 
feast was really oyer ; the Portuguese picked their 
teeth with their forks, and the wine was circu- 
lated briskly. On such an occasion as the mar- 
riage of her daughter, the old lady had resolved 
to tap a pipe of Madeira, which was, at the very 
least, fifty years old, very fine in flavour, but, 
from having been so long in the wood, little in- 
ferior in strength to genuine Cogniac. The con- 
sequence was, that many of the gentlemen became 
noisy before the dinner was over ; and their mirth 
was increased to positive uproar upon a message 
being sent by the bishop, ordering, upon pain of 
excommunication, that the ceremony should pro- 
ceed no farther. The ladies retired to the with- 
drawing-room ; the gentlemen soon followed ; but 
the effects of the wine were so apparent upon 
most of them, that Captain Drawlock summoned 
Newton to his assistance, and was in a state of 
extreme anxiety until his *' responsibilities" were 
safe at home. Shortly afterwards, Captain Car- 
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rington and those who were the least affected, by 
persuasion or force, removed the others from the 
house,- and the bridal party were left to them- 
selves, to deliberate whether they should or 
should not obey the preposterous demands of the 
reverend bishop. 

Captain Carrington was excessively fond of a 
joke, and never lost the opportunity when it oc- 
curred : now it happened, that in the party in- 
vited there was a merchant of the name of Sul- 
livan, who, upon his last visit to England, had 
returned with a very pretty, and at the same time, 
a very coquettish young lady as his wife. It 
happened, in the casualties of a large dimierparty, 
that the old colonel (Ellice was his name, if I 
have not mentioned it before) was seated next 
to her, and, as usual, was remarkably attentive. 
Mr. Sullivan, like many other gentlemen, was 
very inattentive to his wife, and, unlike most 
Irishmen, was very jealous of her. The very 
marked attention of the colonel had not escaped 
hia notice ; neither did his fidgeting upon this 
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oocasioa escape the iK^e of those about him, 
who were aware of his disposition. The poor 
colonel was one of those upon whose brain the 
wine had taken the most effect, and it was not 
until after sundry fidb, and being again placed 
upon his legs, that he had been conveyed lunne, 
between Captain Carrington and Mr. ' » the 
merchant at whose house the party from the 
Bombay C^le were residing. The ensuing morn- 
ing he did not make his appearance at fareakfast ; 
and the gentlemen residing on the island, com- 
menting upon the events of the evening before, 
declared in a joking way that they should not 
be surprised at Mr. Sullivan sending him a 
challenge in the course of the morning ; that was, 
if he was up so soon, as he had quitted the house 
in a greater state of inebriety than even the 
colonel. It was upon this hint that Captain 
Carrington proposed to have some amusement; 
and having arranged with one of the junior part- 
ners of the house, he went into the room of the 
colonel, whom he found still in bed. 
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^* Well, colonel, how do you find yourself?" 
Baid Captain Garrington^ when he had roused 
him. 

*^ Oh I very bad indeed : my head is ready to 
split: nerer felt such a sensation in my head be- 
fore, except when I was struck with a spent ball 
at the battle of •" 

** I am very sorry for your headache^ colonel, 
but more sorry that the wine should haye played 
you such a trick last night." 

" Trick, indeed !" replied the colonel : " I was 
completely overcome : I do iiot recollect a word 
that passed after I quitted the dinner-table." 

'^ Are you serious ? Do you not recollect the 
scene with Mrs. Sullivan?" 

^' Mrs. Sullivan ! My dear sir, what scene ? I 
certainly paid every attention due to a very pretty 
woman; but I recollect no fBirther." 

*' Not the scene in the drawing-room ?" 

*' God Uess me ! — ^no — ^I do not even recollect 
ever going into the drawing-room ! Pray tell me 
what I said or did; I hoft nothing improper." 
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" Why that depends very much whether a lady 
Ukes it or not: but in. the presence. of so many 
people — " 

" Merciful powers! Captain Carrington, pray 
let me know at once what foUy it was that I 
committed/' 

^* Why, really, I am almost ashamed to enter 
into particulars : suffice to say, that you used most 
unwarrantable freedom towards her/' 

** Is it possible ?" cried the colonel. — ^' Now, 
Captain Camngton, are you not joking?" 

** Ask this gentleman; he was present." 

The assertion of the captain was immediately 
corroborated, and the colonel was quite aghast. 

*' Excuse me, gentlemen, I will run immedi- 
ately — that abominable wine: I must go and 
make a most ample apology. I am bound to do 
it, as a gentleman, as an officer, and as a man 
of honour." 

Captain Carrington and his confederate quitted 
the room, satisfied with the success of their plot. 
The colonel rose, and soon afterwards made his 
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appearance. He swaUowed a cup of coffee, and 
then proceeded on his visit, to make the amende 
honorable. 

When Mr. Sullivan awoke from the lethargy, 
produced from the stupifying effects of the wine, 
he tried to recollect the circumstances of the pre- 
ceding evening; but he could trace no farther than 
to the end of the dinner, after which his senses 
had been overpowered. All that he could call 
to memory was, that somebody had paid great 
attention to his wife, and that what had passed 
afterwards was unknown. This occasioned him 
to rise in a very jealous humour ; and he had not 
been up more than an hour, when the colonel 
sent up his card, requesting, as a particular favour, 
that the lady would admit him. 

The card and messenger were taken by the 
servant to Mr. SulUvan, whose jealousy was 
again roused by the circumstance; and wishing 
to know if the person who had now called 
was the same who had been so attentive to 
his wife on the preceding evening, and the mo- 
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tives of tike call, he reqiiested that the colond 
might be shown in, withoat acquainting his wife, 
whom he had not yet seen, with his arrival. The 
colonel^ who intended to have made an apology 
io the lady withoat the presence of a third per- 
son, least of all of her husband, ascended Ae 
stairs, adjusting his hair and cravat, and prepared 
with all the penitent assurance and complim^itary 
excuses of a too ardent lover. The fitct was, 
that, although the colonel had expressed to Cap- 
tain Camngtoo his regret and distress at the 
circumstance, yet, as an old Adonis, he was rather 
proud of this instance of juvenile indiscretion. 
When therefore he entered the room, and per- 
ceived, instead of the lady, Mr. Sullivan raised 
up to his utmost height, and looking any thing 
but good-humoured, he naturally started back, 
and stammered out something which was unin- 
telligible. His behaviour did not allay the sus- 
picions of Mr. Sullivan, who requested, in a 
haughty tone, to be informed of the reason why 
he had been honoured with a visit. The colonel 
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became more confused^ and totally losbsg his 
presence of mind, replied : — 

'* I called, sir> — on Mrs. Sullivan, — ^to offer an 
apology for my conduct last night ; but as I per- 
ceive that she is not visible, I will take a more 
farourable opportunity." 

^' Any apology ycm may have to offer to my 
wife, sir," replied Mr. Sullivan, ** may be con- 
fided to me. May I inquire tiie circumstances 
which have occurred to render an apology neces- 
sary V and Mr. Sullivan walked to the door and 
closed it. 

^' Why, really, Mr. Sullivan, you must be 
aware that circumstances may occur,'' replied 
the colonel, more confused : ** the fact is, that I 
consider it my duty, as a gentleman and a man 
of honour, to express my regrets to your fair 
lady," 

*' My fair lady ! for what, sir, may I ask V 

^* Why, sir," stammered the colonel, ** to state 
the truth, for, as a gentleman, and a man of ho- 
nour, I ought not to be ashamed to acknowledge 
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my . error— r for — the yery improper behaviov 
which I was guilty of last night.'' 

*^ Improper behaviour^ sir !-— d— rmLtioil ! with my 
wife ?" roared Mr. Sullivan^ in his rage. ''.What 
behaviour, sir ? and when, sir 7" 

** Really, sir, I was too much affected with the 
wine to know any thing which passed. I did 
hope to have addressed the lady in person on the 
subject, and I came here with, that intention,'' 

'M dare say you did, sir.". 

*' But/' continued the colonel, '' as it appears, I 

. am not to have that honour, I consider that I have 

done my duty in requesting that you will convey 

my sentiments of regret for what has passed ;r— 

and now, sir, I wish you a good morning." 

'^ Good morning/' retorted the husband, with a 
sneer ; " and observe, sir, I will not trouble you to 
call again. William, show this gentleman outside 
the door." 

The colonel, who was descending the stairs, 
turned round to Mr. Sullivan at the latter part of 
his speech, and then, as if thinking better pf it. 
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he resumed his descent, and the door was imme- 
diately closed upon him. 

Mr. Sullivan, as soon as he was satisfied that 
the colonel was shut out, immediately repaired to 
his wife's dressing-room, where he found her 
reading. 

'' Madam," said he, fixing his eyes sternly on 

* 

her^ '^ I have been informed of what took place 
last night." 

'* I 'm sure I do not know what that was," re- 
pUed the lady, coolly, '' except that you were very 
tipsy." 

'^ Granted, madam : you took advantage of it ; 
and your conduct — " 

'* My conduct, Mr. Sullivan !" replied his wife, 
kindling with anger. 

*' Yes, Mrs. Sullivan, your conduct. A mar- 
ried woman, madam, who allows gentlemen — " 

*^ Gentlemen, Mr. Sullivan ! I allow no gen- 
tleman but yourself. Are you sure that you are 
quite sober?" 

'^ Yes, madam, I am ; but this affected coolness 
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will not arail you : deny, if you cao, tfa«t Odoiid 
EUice did not last night — ** 

« Well, then, I do deny it. Netther Gohmel 
Ellioe nor any other man ever did-—'' 

*' Did what, madam V* intenrnpted the liuaboad^ 
in a rage. 

'' I was going to obsenre, if you Ind not inter- 
mpted me, that no one was wanting in proper 
respect towards me/' replied the lady, idio grew 
more eool as her husband increased in choler. 
Piray, Mr. Sullivan, may I. inquire who is the 
author of this slander V* 

** The author, madam ! look at me — to your 
confusion look at me !'' 

" Well, I 'm looking." 

'* Was, madam, — ^the colonel himself?" 

*' The colonel himself!" 

'' Yes, madam, the colonel himself, who called 
this morning to see you, and renew the intimacy, 
I presume ; but, by mistake, was shown up to me, 
and then made an apology for his conduct." 

" It 's excesrively strange ! first the colonel is 
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rude, without my knowledge, and then apologises 
to you I Mr. Sullivan, I 'm afraid that your 
bead is not right this morning.'' 

'^ Indeed, madam, I only wish that your heart 
was as sound," replied the husband, with a sneer ; 
^[ hut, madam, I am not quite blind. An honest 
woman — a virtuous woman^ Mrs. Sullivan, would 
have immediately acquainted her husband with 
what had passed — not have concealed it; still 
less have had the effrontery to deny it, when ac- 
knowledged by her paramour." 

" Paramour /" cried the lady, with an hysterical 
laugh; '' Mr. Sullivan ! when I select a paramour^ 
it shall be a handsome young man — not an old, 
yellow-faced — " 

'^ Pshaw, madam ! there 's no accounting for 
taste ; when oace a woman deviates from the right 
path—" 

" Right path ! if ever I deviated from the right 
path, as you call it, it was when I married such a 
wretch as you ! Yes, sir !" continued the lady, 
bursting into tears, ** I tell it you now — ^my hfe 
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has been 'a tonnent to me ever mice I married 
(sobbing) — always siispected for nothing (sob, 
sob)— jealous, detestable temper (sob)— ^ to tij 
friends (sob) — hereafter may repent (8ob>-^en 
know what you Ve lost" (sob, sob, sob). 

** And, madam/' replied Mr. Snllivan, '^ so 
may you also know what you have lost, before 
a few hours have passed away ; then, madam, the 
time may come when the veil of folly will be rent 
from your eyes, and your conduct^ appear in all 
its deformity. Farewell, madam — ^perhaps £» 
ever !" 

The lady made no reply ; Mr. Sullivan quitted 
the room, and repairing to his counting-house, 
wrote a challenge to the colonel, and confided the 
delivery of it to one of his friends, who unwil- 
hngly accepted the office of second. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

He 's trulj Taliant, that can wisely suflfer 

The worst that man can breathe, and make his wrongs 

His outsides ; to wear them, like his raiment, carelessly, 

And ne'er prefer bis injuries to his heart. 

To bring it into danger. 

Shakspearb. 

The colonel, in the mean time, had returned to 
the house where he was residing, when he was 
immediately accosted by Captain Carrington, and 
the other gentlemen who had been let into the se- 
cret of the plot. During his walk home, the colonel 
had been ruminating on his dismissal, and had 
not quite made up his mind whether he ought or 
ought not to resent the conduct of Mr. Sullivan. 
Naturally more inclined for peace than war, by 
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the time that he arrived home he had resolved to 
pocket the afifront/ when Captain Carrington called 
him on one side, and obtained from him a recapi- 
tulation of what had passed ; which probably never 
would have been given if the colonel had not con- 
sidered the communication as confidential. This 
however did not suit the intentions of Captain 
Carrington, who felt inclined for more mischief; 
and when the colonel had concluded his narrative, 
he replied, *' Upon my word, colonel, as you ob- 
serve, this conduct on the part of Mr. Sullivan is 
not exactly what can be permitted by us military 
men. I hardly know how to advise ; indeed I 
would not take the responsibility ; however, I will 

consult with Mr. S and Mr. G , and if 

you will leave your honour in our hands, depend 
upon it we will do you strict justice ;" and Cap- 
tain Carrington quitted the colonel, who would 
have expostulated, and walking up to the other 
gentlemen, entered into a recapitulation of the 
circumstances. A wink of his eye, as his back 
was turned to the colonel, fully expressed to the 
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others the tenor of the advice which they were to 
offen 

" Well, gentlemen, what is your opinion V^ said 
the captain^ as he concluded his narrative. 

'* I think,'.' replied Mr. S-^ — , with a serious 
face, *' there can be but one— k>ur gallant friend 
has been most grossly insidted. I think/' con* 
tinned he, addressing the coloneli who had quitted 
the sofa, in his anxiety to know the issue of their 
debate, ** that I should most decidedly ask him 
what he meant." 

" Or rather demand an apology," observed 
Mr.G ." 

'' Which Mr. Sullivan as a man of honour is 
bound to offer, and the colonel as a gentleman 
and an officer has a right to insist upon. Do you 
not think so. Captain Canington?" said Mr. 
S . 

'^ Why, I always have been more inclined to be 
a peacemaker than otherwise, if I can," repUed 
Captain Carrington. *' If our gallant friend the 
colonel is not sure that Mr. Sullivan did use the 

VOL. II. L 
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Yfoi^s, < I won't iF0ttb4% yc^u^ t^ ^i agai^-^' 
are you positive as to the exact words^ g^<>^ 

*' Why, to tl^e b6«t pCmy ]!(^coU^etiQ%'' replied 
ik^ QQlpnel^ ^' I raihw thjaik tJiQWg ^bw^ *e 
l7or4fl* — I may be m«)fci|fc^ tr^ijt was, cj^t^kwnjy— 
iQpet cc^rtfjioty someihiAg to. tbot. eflS^'' 

*^ Wei:e they„ ' requestteg yo*^ te call agaiA'^'" 
s^<it Captaift CajTmgtpn. 

**N(Q,. no^r^-tbajt. tlic^y Qertftinly m^tf^. not/' 

"Well, they could be but oneQr:f^ Qi^ef^.-*-* 
Thea, gentlemen, tfee qase is^ ctea^^l^ wofds 
were uttered," said Mr, S — — . " Nqw, Captain 
Canington, what wQuld you advise??*' 

'* I really am vexed to say tiiat I d^ not see 
hQw our friend. Colonel BlliQe> can do otherwise: 
tjbao demand, an apology, or a meeting." 

*' Could not I treat him with contempt. Cap- 
iain Canington?" demanded the coloneU 

"Why, not exactly," replied Mr. S- 
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" SuUivan is of good family p the SuUivans of 
Bally cum Poop. He was. »:>me time in the 
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48th Fegiment, and was obliged to retire from it 
for challenging hia colonel." 

"Well, gentlemen," replied the colonel, "I 
auppoae 1 lasst leave my honour in your hsnde, 
although it does appear to me that our time is 
Tery short for such arrangements. We sail early 
to-morrow morning, Captain Carrington; at day- 
tight, I think yon said, and it will be too late 
to-night." 

" My dear eoloae), I will risk a rebuke from 
the Admiralty," replied the captain, " rather than 
Bot allow you to heal your wounded honour, I 
will stay till the day after to-morrow, should it be 
requisite for the arrangement of this business." 

" Thank you ; many thanks," replied the colonel, 
with an expression of disappointment. " Then I 
had better prepare the letter V 

" Carta por senhor commandante," ioterrupted 
a Portuguese, presenting a letter to the colonel ; 
"O senhor embaixo; queir risposta." 

The colonel opened the letter, whicJi contained 
Mr. Sullivan's challenge, — pistols — to-morrow 
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mora at daylight — one mile oa the road to 
Machico. 

The coIoneFs countenance changed two or 
three shades less yellow as he read the contents; 
recovering himself with a giggle, he handed the 
letter to Captain Carrington. '' You see. Cap- 
tain, the gentleman has saved me the trouble — ^he, 
he, he ! these little affairs are common to gentle- 
men of our profession — he, he! and since the 
gentleman wishes it, why, I presume — he, he! 
that we must not disappoint him." 

"Since you are both of one mind» I think 
there will be some business done," observed 

Mr. S . " I perceive that he is in earnest by 

the place named for the meeting. We generally 
settle our affairs of honour in the Loo-fields ; but 
I suppose he is afraid of interruption. — ^They 
want an answer, colonel.'^ 

" Oh ! he shall have one,'' replied the colonel, 
tittering with excitement; he shall have one. 
What hour does he say?" 

*' Oh ! we will arrange all that. Come, colonel," 
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said Captain Carrington, taking him familiarly by 
the ann, and leading him away. • 

The answer was despatched, and they sat down 
to dinner. Many were the friendly arid encouraging 
glasses'of wine drank with the colonel, who reco- 
vered his confidence, and was then most assiduous 
in his attentions to the ladies to prove his perfect 
indifference. He retired at an early hour never-^ 
theless. 

In the mean time Mr. Sullivan had received the 
answer^ and had retired to his counting-house, to 
arrange his affairs in case of accident. 'He had 
hot seen his wife since the fracas. And now we 
will leave them both for a while, and make a fqw 
remarks upon duelling. 

* Most people lament, many abuse the custom as 
barbarous ; but barbarous it is not, or it would not 
be necessary in a state of high civilization. It is 
true that by the practice we offend laws human 
and divine ; but, at the same time, it must be 
acknowledged, that neither law nor religion can 
Keep society in such good order, or so restrain 
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crime. The wan who would defy the piMwdty of 
the laW; and the eoxnisandmeats of hi» God 
against seductii^ will, howeyeav panM in his 
career when he finds that thete are Inrotbea to 
arenge an injured sister. And why so ?— 4)ecause 
in this world we live as if we we^re in a tofemf 
careless of what the hill is which we tub up, but 
dreading the day of reckoning, which the pistol 
of our adversary may bring at once. Thus duelling 
may be considered as a necessary evil, arising out 
of our wickedness ; a crime in itself, rare in oc- 
currence, but which prevents others of equal 
magnitude from occurring every day; and until 
the world is reformed, nothing can prevent it. 
Men will ever be governed by the estimation of 
the world ; and until the whole world decide against 
duelling — until it has become the usage to oflPer 
the other cheek upon the first having been smitten, 
then and not till then will the practice be dis- 
continued. When a man refuses to fight a duel, 
he is stigmatised as a coward, his company is 
shunned, and unless he is a wretch vrithout feeUng, 
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his life becomes ^ burden. Mea have refused 
from purely conscientious motives, and have sub- 
sequently found themselves so miserable from the 
aeglect and contumely of the world, that they 
have backsUded, and have fought to recover their 
place in society. There have been some few, very 
few, who, having refiised from conscientious mo- 
tives, have adhered to these resolutions, because 
they feared God and not man. There was more 
courage in their refusal than if they had run the 
gauntlet of a hundred duels ; a moral courage, 
which is most rare, preferring the contempt of 
man to the wrath of God. It is, however, the 
most trying situation on this side of the grave. 
To refuse to fight a duel, is in fact to obey the 
stern injunction, " leave all and follow me." 

For my part, I never have and never will fight 
a duel, if I can help it. I have ft double motive 
for my refusal ; in the first place, I am afraid to 
offend the Deity ; and in the next, I am afraid of 
being shot. I have therefore made up my mind 
never to meet a man except upon what I consider 
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fair terms ; for when a' man stakes his life, the 
gambling becomes rather, serious, > and an equal 
value should be laid down by each party. If 
then, a man is not so big — ^not of equal conse- 
quence in the consideration of his fellow mites — 
not married with five small children/ as I am-~ 
not having so much to. lose — why it is clear that 
I risk more than he does ; the stake is not equals 
and I therefore shall not meet him. If. on the 
contrary, he presents a broader target,-77-if he is 
my superior in rank, more patriarchal at home, 
or has so many hundreds per annum more, why 
then the disadvantages will be on his side ; and 
I trust I am too much of a gentleman, even if 
he offers to wave all these consid rations, to per- 
mit him to fight. It would be swindling the man 
out of his life. 

The best advice I can offer to my friends under 
these unpleasant circumstances, is first to try if 
they cannot persuade their adversaries to make an 
apology ; and if he will not, why then let them 
make one themselves ; for although the making 
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an apology creates a very uneasy sensation, and 
goes very much against' the stomach, yet, depend 
upon it, a well-directed bullet creates a much 
more uneasy feeling, and, what is worse, goes 
directly into it. 

We left Mrs. Sullivan sobbing in her anger, 
when her husband bounded out of the room in 
his heroics. At the time that he made the threat 
she was in no humour to regard it ; but as her 
anger gradually subsided, so did her alarm increase. 
Notwithstanding that she was a coquette, she 
was as warmly attached to her husband as he was 
to her : if she trifled, it was only for her amuse- 
ment, and to attract that meed of admiration to 
which she had been accustomed previous to her 
marriage, and which no woman can renounce on 
her first entry into that state. . Men cannot easily 
pardon jealousy in their wives ; but women are 
more lenient towards their husbands. Love, hand- 
in-hand with confidence, is the more endearing ; 
yet, when confidence happens to be out of the 
way, Love will sometimes associate with Jealousy ; 
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still, as this disagreeable companion proves that 
Love is present, and as his presence is what a 
woman and all a woman asks, she suffers Jea- 
lousy, nay, sometimes even becomes partial to him 
for the sake of Love. 

Now that Mrs. Sullivan had been most un- 
justly accused, the reader must know, and more- 
over, that she had great reason to feel irritated. 
When her tears had subsided, for some time she 
continued in her chair, awaiting with predeter- 
mined dignity the appearance and apolc^y of 
Mr. Sullivan. After some time had elapsed, she 
wondered why he did not come. Dinner was 
announced, and she certainly expected to meet 
him then, and she waited for some minutes to see 
if he would not take this opportunity of coming 
up to her ; — but no. She then presumed that he 
was still in the sulks, and had sat down to table 
without her, and therefore, as he would not come 
— why, she went ; but he was not at the table. 
Every minute she expected him: — Had he been 
told ?~ -Where was he ? — He was in the counting- 




house, was the reply. Mrs. Sullivan swallowed 
a few mouthfuls, and then returned up stairs. 
Tea was made — announced to Mr. Sullivan, yet 
he came not- It remained on the table ; the cup 
poured out for him was cold. The urn h 
sent down with strict injunctions to keep the 
water boiling, and all was cleared away. Mrs. 
Sullivan fidgeted and ruminated, and became 
uneasy. He never had been at variance for so 
many hours since their nnarriage, and all for no- 
thing ! At last the clock struck ten, and she 
rang the bell. — " Where was Mr. Sullivan ?"— 
" In the counting-house." — " Tell him that I wish 
to speak with him." Mr. Sullivan had not an- 
swered him, and the door was locked inside. This 
intelligence created a little irritation, and checked 
the tide of affection. " Before all the servants — 
so inconsiderate— it was quite insulting !" With 
a heavy heart, Mrs. Sullivan lighted the chamber 
candle, and went up stairs to bed. Once she 
turned down the stairs two or three steps, intend- 
; to go to the counhng-house door; but her 
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pride restrained her and she re-ascended. In 
an hour Mrs. Sullivan was in bed, expecting her 
husband every minute, listening at the slightest 
sound for his footstep ; but two o'clock came and 
he was still away. She could bear up against her 
suspense and agitation no longer : she rose, threw 
on her robe de nuit, and descended the stairs. All 
the family had long retired, and every thing was 
still : her light foot made no noise as she tripped 
along. As she neared the door, she perceived the 
light gleaming through the key-hole. Whether to 
peep, or to speak first — ^he might be fast asleep. 
Curiosity prevailed — she looked through the key- 
hole, and perceived her husband very busy writing. 
After he had finished his letter, he threw down the 
pen, pressed his forehead with both hands, and 
groaned deeply. Mrs. Sullivan could refrain no 
longer. ^' William ! William !" cried she, in a soft 
imploring voice : but she was not answered. Again 
and again did she repeat his name, until an an- 
swer, evidently wrung from him by impatience, 
was returned — ^* It is too late now.'' 
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" Too late, dear William ! Yes^ it is very late, 
it 's almost three o'clock. Let me in, William, 
— ^pray do !" .. ; • 

" Leave me alone : it 's the last favour I pro- 
bably shall ever request of you." 

[' The last favour ! Oh, William I you frighten 
me so : — dear William — do — do let me in. I 'm so 
cold, I shall die : — only for one moment, and 
I 11 bless you. Pray do, William !" 

It was not until after repeated and repeated 
entreaties of this kind, that Mr. Sullivan, worn 
out by importunity, at last opened the door. 

*' Mary, I am very busy ; I have opened the 
door to tell you so, and to request that you will 
not interrupt me. Now oblige me by going to 
bed." 

But getting in was every thing ; and a young 
and pretty wife in dishabille and in tears, im^ 
ploring, entreating, ccmjuring, promising, coaxing, 
and fondling, is not quite so easy to be detached 
when once she has gained access. In less than 
half an hour Mr. Sullivan was obliged to con- 
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i^ss that her conduct had been the occasion of 
a meeting being agreed upon for that moming> 
and that he was arranging hi^ affairs in case of 
a melancholy termination* 

'^ You now^ Mary, must see the consequences 
of your conducts By your imprttdence, your hus- 
band's life is risked^ probably sacrificed ; but this 
is no time to be at variance. I forgive you, Mary^ 
— from my soul^ I do, as I hope for pardon my^ 
self." 

Mrs. Sullivan burst into a paroxysm of tears ) 
and it was some time before she could answer. 
" William," cried she energetically, '* as you 
well say, this is no time to be at variance, neither 
is it a time for falsehood. What I stated to you 
this morning was true : — if not, may I never hope 
for pardon ! and may heaven never be opened to 
me ! You have been deceived, grossly deceived ; 
for what purpose, I know not ; but so it is. Do 
not therefore be rash. Send for all who were 
present, and examine them ; and if I have told 
you a falsehood, put me away from you, to 
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the shame and seclusion I shall so well de- 



serve." 



t€ 



It is too late^ Mary ; I have challenged him^ 
and he has accepted it. I fain would believe you ; 
but he told me so himself/' 

" Then he told a lie ! a base, cowardly lie ! 
which sinks him beneath the notice of a gentle- 
man. Let me go with you and confront him. 
Only let him dare to say it to my face : 'tis all I 
ask, William, that I may clear my fame with 
you. Come to bed — ^nay, nay, don't refuse me ;" 
and poor Mrs. Sullivan again burst into tears. 

We must leave the couple to pass the remain- 
ing hours in misery, which, however, reclaimed 
them both from faults. Mrs. Sullivan never co- 
quetted more, and her husband was, after this, 
never jealous but on trifles. 

The colonel was just as busy on his side, in 
preparing for the chances of the morrow : these 
chances however were never tried ; for Captain 
Carrington and his confederates had made their 
arrangements. Mr. Sullivan was already dressed. 
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bis wife clioging to him in fiantic deajmir, when 
a letter was left at his door^ the purport of which 
was, that Colonel Elfice had diuovjered that his' 
companions had been joking "with him, when IIksj^ 
had asserted that daring his state of inebrietf he 
had offered any mdeness to, Mrs. Skdlmin.' *As 
therefore no offence had been cMfoidtipd, ' Colonel 
EUice took it for granted* that Mr. SuUifan 
would be:satisfied with the eaqplanation, ' y 
Mrs. Sulli?an,. who deToqred the writing o?er. 
her husband's shoulder, sunk down on her knees 
in gratitude, and was raised tp her husband's 
arms, who, as he embraced her, acknowledged his 
injustice. 

The same party who wrote this epistle also 
framed another in imitfiltion of Mr. Sulliyan's hand-*. 
writing, in which Mr. Sullivan acquainted the 
colonel, that having been informed' by a mutual 
friend that he had been in error relative to Co* 
lonel Ellice's behaviour of the night before, he. 
begged to withdraw the challenge, and apo- 
logise for having suspected the colonel of incivi* 
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lity, &c. That having been informed that Colo- 
nel Ellice embarked at an early hour, he regretted 
that he would not be able to pay his respects to 
him, and assure him, 8cc. 

The receipt of this letter, just as the colonel 
had finished a cup of coffee, preparatory to starting, 
made him, as a single man, quite as happy as the 
married couple ; he hastened to put the letter 
into the hands of Captain Carrington, little think- 
ing that he was handing it over to the writer, 

^^ You observe. Captain Carrington, he won't 
come to the scratch. Perhaps as well for him 
that he does iiot,'' said the colonel, chuckling in 
his glee. 

The breakfast was early ; the colonel talked big, 
and explained the whole affair to the ladies, quite 
unconscious that every one in the company knew 
that the hoax had been played upon him. Before 
noon, everyone had re-embarked onboard of their 
respective ships, and their lofty sails were ex- 
panded to a light and favouring breeze. 
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tBpaniDn, and a youDg man of good family and 
Kcts, Isabel Revel had not fallen in love 
I him: she liked his company, but nothing 
In a month the squadron had amTcd at 
e island of St. Helena, to whidi Captain Car- 
I had been ordered to eoDvey them ; his 
actions were then to cruize in a certain lati- 
and ultimately to proceed ca to the East 
bdies, if he did not &11 in with the vessels he 
Kted. It was, therefore, hut parting to meet 
n ; but during the short time that they refitted 
^ and completed their water at St. Helena, Captain 
C^nington proposed, and was politely refused by 
Isabel Rerei. Impatient as a boy, who has heen 
denied his plaything, he ordered his stores im- 
mediately on board, and the next day quitted 
the island. It may appear strange that a young 
lady obviously sent out on speculation should 
have refused so advant^ieous an offer; for the 
vpeculation commences with the royi^. Some 
ladies are selected at Madeira. Since the Cape 
has been in our possesucm, aareral have been 
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feelings, but had checked them in the bud, aware 
that he had nothing to offer but himself. This 
person was Newton Forster. His intimacy with 
Captain Carrington, the attention shown him by 
Captain Drawlock, (who trusted him to work the 
chronometers ! !) his own excellent character and 
handsome person, had raised him to more im- 
portance than his situation as a junior officer 
would have warranted; and his behaviour was 
such as to have secured him the good-will of 
every one on board of the ship. Newton's unas- 
suming frank manner, added to a large stock of 
general information, occasioned his society to be 
courted, even by those who would otherwise have 
been inclined to keep at a distance one in his 
subordinate rank. 

When they arrived at St. Helena, the first- 
mate, for a wonder, no longer made any difficulty 
of going on shore for an hour or two, if he knew 
that Newton would be the commanding-officer 
during. his absence; nay^jji " h^.did he stand 
in the opinion of his c^ i only was 
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he pierDiitted to take chaarge of the chionoinelcffr 
but^ if cftlled tamy tor a time below. Captain 
E^wkick wouU hand ove? to- Newto»'9 ehmge 
any one. of the unnun'ried nvpatmbiiiiittr ^vIm 
might happen to be leaning on his arm. 

The Indiamqn beii^ now left to* protect ibem* 
selves,, the senior officer, CSommodove JBf»ltIecodk, 
issued most elaibocate memoranda, aa to tba ordeff 
of sailings exercise of the men at. the-, great goas 
and small arms* and every odxer poiixL-whialt 
could tend to their secnxity hy due; preparatiott^ 
Neyerthdess,. the ladies continued to appeac oa 
deck. Mrs. Ferguson sats in her majesty; the 
young ladies tittered, and were reprimanded.;: the 
young gentlemen were facetious, and were, rer- 
buked ; the old colonel talked of his adyenture. at 
Madeira, and compared every thing to the spent 

ball in the battle of . Dr., PlajosiMa hadi 

become a most assiduous attendant upon. Mis& 
Tavistock, ever since he had satisfactorily ascer-* 
tained that she had property of her own ; every 
body had become intimate; every one was bes- 
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coming tired, when the bearings and distance at 
noon placed them about two hundred miles from 
Point de Galle, the soutbernmost extremity of 
Ceylon. The wind was fresh, and fair, and they 
congratulated each other upon a speedy termi- 
nation to their tedious voyage. 

Dinner was announced by the old tune of " Oh! 
the roast beef of old Englaitd ;" and during a Iraig 
voyage, the announcement of dinner is a very 
great relief every way. As had been the invariable 
Fule tliroughout the whole of the voyage, Miss 
Charlotte and Miss Laura. Revel were placed on 
the one side of Captain Drawlock, Miss Tavi- 
stock and Isabel Revel on the other- They were 
flanked, on the other side by Mrs. and Mr. Fer- 
guson, who thus separated them from^ any undue 
collision with the gentlemen passenger's or officers 
of the ship. The colonel was placed next to Mrs. 
Ferguson, the young writer next to her husband ; 
then the two cadets, supported by the doctor and 
purser, the remainder of the table being fillad up 
with the officers^ o*" the shin, with the first-mate 
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ftt the fidot. Such was the order . c^ ; Gaptwn 
Qiavlock'ft diniieMniliiig;.a0.jitri€tly94he^ 
SB the memonnda of Commodoigp Bottleeoct: 
the only commuiiicatum pennittedwith .the..youii^ 
ladies under his charge (unlew. ;iQamed met^^ 
being to ** request the honour of drinking a glass, 
of vine with them.'' ., ' : . 

.All this may appear vety absurd^ hut a little 
reflection will convince the reader to .the coptraiy.- 
There is a serious respcmsibility on a. captain. of 
an Indiaman, who takes charge of peihapa a doien 
young women^ who are to be .cooped up fer 
months in the same ship with as many young 
men. Love, powerful every where, has on the 
waters even more potent sway, hereditary, I pre<- 
sume, from his mother's nativity. Idleness is the 
fiiend of Love; and passengers have little or. 
nothing to do to .while away the tediuin of a^ 
voyage. In another point, he has gre^t advaur 
tage> f om the limited number of the &ir sex.. In. 
a ball or in general society, a man may see 
hundreds of women, admire many, yet fall in love 
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with none. Numbers increase the diflSculty of 
choice^ i»id he remains delighted^ but not enslaved. 
But on board of a ship^ the continual presence of 
one whom he admires by comparison out of the few, 
— one who, perhaps, if on shore, would in a short 
time be eclipsed by another, but who here shines 
without competition, — gives her an advantage 
which, assisted by idleness and opportunity, mag- 
nifies her attractions, and sharpens the arrow of 
all-conquering Love. Captain Drawlock perhaps 
knew this from experience; he knew also that 
the friends of one party, if not of both, might be 
displeased by any contract formed when under 
his surveillance, and that his Character and the 
character of his ship (for ships now-a-days have 
characters, and very much depend upon them 
for their well-doing) might suffer in consequence* 
Strict as he might therefore appear, he was only 
doing his duty. 

Ghrace being requested from Mr. Ferguson, he 
indulged the company yvrith one quite as long b» 
usual ; rather too long, considering that the ship 
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to said her a sliceof this nmttoal" said the obse- 
qnioiis colonel. 

** No, I thank you ; I have eaten nothing but 
mutton lately. I think I shall be a sheep myself 
soon/' added the young lady, tittering. 

** That would be yery much against your incli- 
nation, I should think. Miss Laura/' observed 
Mrs. Ferguson, tartly. 

'* La ! why so ? how do you know, Mrs. Fergu- 
son r 

^^ Because a sheep never changes its name 
imtil after it is dead. I shrewdly suspect you 
would like to change yours before/' — (This was a 
hard hit.) 

'^ As you have yours, Mrs. Ferguson/' quietly 
answered Isabel, in support of her sister. 

** Very fair on both sides," said the colonel, 
bowing to the ladies, who sat together. ^' Pray, 
Miss Laura, don't talk of being a sheep, we are 
all ready to devour you as it is/' 

" La ! you don't say so ?" repli«d th# youhif 
lady, much pleased. 



' ''' ilt 



I ■ ■ - , . * 

lock, wiA a serious air, '' several of^ttir^M^pti^ 

«^ tlftnk yon to cam tkait loBi^iiliHi j^teve 

fte hcmour of a glass of villas VMkifitMi^^^ 
^MWOTB of your «»^MBgr<»'^U^ii^ 

but my health is in such i^ .^<^^Mi^ . Ant 
Iqf Ita? adyice cl" Boclcar Hitoahia^^^ f ^^^ 
below/' ' '"-. 

f '' lilMil IktiilQ^ win ]|Gi^ atiM^aaaia aen^ 
you mme louttoa V* 

'^ If you pleasffi^ colonel; a rery smaE slice." - 

" Mr. Forster, what have you in that dish her 
fore you ?'' 

*' A chickea/* Captaou Brawlock* 

'^ Miss Isahel Bevel, win youi taha some 
chicken?" 

'^ Ko, I thank you« Captain Drawlodc^" replied 
Isabel. 

*' Did you^say yes or no ?" inquired Newton, 
who had caught her eye. 
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' ^^ I '11 change my mind/' said Isabel, smiling. 
Now, I know it for a fact, although I shall not 
give up my authority, that Isabel Revel never 
wanted any chicken until she perceived that New- 
ton was to help her. So, if Love occasionally 
takes away the appetite, let us do him justice — he 
sometimes creates one. 

*^ Miss Tavistock, allow me to send you a little 
of this turkey," said Dr. Plausible ; *' it is easy of 
digestion." 

^^ If you please, doctor," replied Miss Tavistock, 
cramming the last mouthful of mutton into her 
mouth, and sending away her plate to be changed. 

" Will you not take a little ham with it, Miss 
Tavistock ?" said Captain Drawlock. 
- '* If you please, sir." 

''The honour of a glass of wine, Miss Tavi- 
stock," said the colonel. 

'^ With pleasure, sir." 

'* Miss Charlotte Revel, you have really eaten 
nothing," said Captain Drawlock. 

'* That proves you have not paid me the least 
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is quite ethereal. The soul appears to spurn the 
body, and take a transient flight without its dull 
associate — the — the — broke down, by Jupiter^ 
All I meant to say was, that champagne is very 
pretty tipple; and so thought the dinner party, 
who were proportionally enlivened. 

"Is this orthodox, Mu Ferguscm?" inquired 
the colonel, holding up his glass. 

" So far orthodox, that it is very good ; and 
what is orthodox is good,'* rephed the divine^ 
with good-humour. 

'' The Asia has made the signal for ' a strange 
sail — suspicious,' '* said the second-mate to Ciip- 
tain Drawlock, putting his head into the cabin. 

" Very well, Mn J<mes, keep a glass upon the 
commodore.** 

** Mrs. Ferguson, will you take some of thid 
tart ? Damascene, I believe," said the first-mcCte. 

" If you please, Mr. Mathews. — Did not Mr, 
Jones say suspicious ? — ^What does tha^ imply?" 

" Imply, madam ; why, that he don't like the 
cut of her jib!" 
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i " And pray what does that mean ?" 

" Mmb, Midi*; friii^ Ijha* 4k- «D iniliwin te 

.g'fcirr-'<a»dTfcrf# ftti II llillitif 'dl^-Mftib 

MM' ' ndy . iMinjMd' kT yiw tftictettifei' ' Ton 
have alumed thftkdi^' ^ ■i#aiia>HflrfW;»». 

"U that «aitnK«oi?»M]iDii afiht- IbtgnKia. 
mtii an ntcredtttowfoofc. ' ' "'" 

"Nothing more, madam ; nodiiog more, I assure 
you." 

" Commodore has made Rignal that strazige 
vessel is a man-of-war bearing down," said the 
second-mate, again enteritig the cabin. 
. " Very well, Mr. Jones," ^d Captain Draw- 
lock, with assumed indifference, but at the same 
time fidgeting on his chair. 
, The firat-mate and Newton immediatelj quitted 
the cabin. 
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' " Miss Tavistock, will you take a little of this 
pudding ?" 

*' If you please, sir, a very little/* 

''A man-of-war ! I '11 go and have a look at 
her/' said the colonel, who rose up, bowed to the 
ladies, and left the cuddy. 

" Most probably one of our cruizers," observed 
Captain Drawlock. 

" The commodore has made the signal to pre- 
pare for action, sir,^' said the second-mate. 

" Very well, Mr. Jones," said Captain Draw- 
lock, who could now restrain himself no longer. 
'* You must excuse me, ladies, for a moment or 
two, but our commodore is so very prudent a man, 
and I am under his orders. In a short time t 
hope to return to the pleasure of your society." 

Captain Drawlock's departure was followed by 
that of all the male party, with the exception of 
Doctor Plausible and Mr. Ferguson, both of 
whom however were anxious to go upon deck, 
and ascertain how matters stood. 

" Mr. Ferguson, where are you going?" said 
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his wife sharply. " Pray, sir, do ua the fevourto 
remain. Your profession, if I mistake not, is one 
of peace." 

" Oh ! Doctor Plausible, I feel very unwell," 
cried Miss Tavistock. 

" I will stay with you, my dear madam," re- 
plied the doctor. 

A gun from the commodore's ship, which was 
close to windward of them, burst upon their ears, 
rattling the cabin-windows, and making every 
wine-glass on the table to dance vrith the con- 
cussion. 

" Oh ! oh ! oh !" screamed Miss Tavistock, 
throwing herself back in her chair, and expanding 
her arms and fingers. 

Doctor Plausible flew to the lady's assist- 
ance. 

" The extreme fineness of her cu^anic stntc- 
ture — a little water, if you please, Miss Chariotte 
Revel." 

A tumbler of water was poured out, and Doc- 
tor Plausible, dipping the tip of his fore-finger 
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into it, passed it lightly over the lady's brows. 
" She will be better directly." 

But the lady did not think proper to come to 
so soon as the doctor prophesied, and Mrs. Fer- 
guson, snatching up the tumbler, dashed the eon- 
tents with violence in Miss Tavistock's face ; at 
which Miss Tavistock not only revived, but 
jumped up from hef chair, blowing and splutter- 
ing. 

" Are you better now. Miss Tavistock?" said 
Mrs. Feiguson, soothingly, at the same time 
glancing her eyes at the other ladies, who could 
not restrain their mirth. 

Oh ! Doctor Plausible, that shock has so af- 
fected my nerves, I feel that I shall faint s^ain, 
I do indeed — I 'm going — '* 

*' Lean upon me. Miss Tavistock, and permit 
me to conduct you to your cabin," replied the 
doctor : " the extreme delicacy of your constitu- 
tion," continued he, whispering as they left the 
cuddy, *^ is not equal to the boisterous remedies 
of Mrs. Ferguson." 
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As they went out, Newton Fonter came iit. 

'* You must not be alarmed^ ladiea, when I 
state that I am oommisiioned bj Ci^tam Draw- 
lock to inform yon that the stranger's mancsavies 
are so doabtfbl, that we think she ia an aaeniy, 
He has desired me to request yoa will accept my 
convoy to the lower-deck, where yoa will be safe 
from accident, in the event of our oomiiig to an 
engagement. Mr. Ferguson, the captain intrusts 
the ladies to your charge, and lequeats that you 
will not leave them upon any consideration. Now, 
Mis. Ferguson, will you permit me to escort yon 
to a place of security?" 

At this intelligence Laura Revel stared, Char- 
lotte burst into tears, and Isabel turned pale. 
Mts. Ferguson took the arm of Newton without 
saying a word, when the other was offered and 
accepted by Isabel. Mr. Ferguson, with the 
two other sisters, brought up the rear. The 
ladies had to pass the quarter-deck, and 
when they saw the preparations, the guns cast 
loose, the shot lying on the deck, and all the 
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various apparatus for destructioDy their fears in- 
creased. When they had been conducted to their 
place of safety, Newton was about to return on 
deck, when he was seized by Miss Charlotte and 
Laura Revel, who intreated him not to leave them. 

^' Do stay with us, Mr. Forster; pray don't 
go," cried they both. 

** I must indeed ; ladies, you are perfectly safe 
here." 

" For God's sake, don't you go away, Mr. 
Forster !" cried Laura, falling on her knees. " I 
shall die of fright. — ^You shan't go !" screamed 
Laura, as the two sisters clung on to the skirts of 
his jacket, and effectually prevented his escape, 
unless, like the patriarch, he had left his garment 
behind. 

Newton cast an appealing glance at Isabel, 
who immediately interfered: — ** Charlotte, for 
shame ! you are preventing Mr. Forster from go- 
ing to his duty. My dear Laura, do not be so 
foolish; Mr. Forster can be of no service to us ; 
but he will be on deck. Let go, Laura." 




^C«fc»|wiii»^ |l Iff J 



tmi hoiM ^MM «&^addi^«ulB, anifl within 
tfcwi! hIb «f dK lafi^MBa vhcD die rounded 
tOL Sk AoB kqpt smy a btfe. to dene never, 
ciidLBlli exuuBiHg Ak Bme oppoEed to her. 
ne hMfciMew bMd ixBed dw line of battle in 
dose otder, the private stgaal between EngiiBh 
aen-of-TO- and East In^a skipa SjtD^ at their 
■Bst-beads. 

" Extranelj itia^^ Aat die doa not answer 
dke i»mte agtal," said the ocdoDd to the aecoad- 
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** Not at all, if she don't know how." 

" You are convinced, then, that she is a French 
frigate ?" 

"No, not positive; but I'll bet you ten to 
one she is : — bet oflP, if either of us are killed, of 
course!" 

" Thanky ; I never bet," answered the colonel, 
turning away. 

" What do you think of her, Mr. Mathews ?" 
said Captain Drawlock to the first-mate, who 
had his eye on the ship. 

" She is English built, and English rigged, sir, 
that I '11 swear ; look at her lower yard-arms, the 
squaring of her topsails. She may be French 
now, but the oak in her timbers grew in old 
England." 

" I agree with you," said Newton ; " look at 
the rake of her stem ; she 's English all over." 

" Then why don't she answer the private sig- 
nal ?" said Captain Drawlock. 

" She 's right in the wind's eye of us, sir, and 
our jBags are blowing end on from her." 




goes Dp ber bunting, sir," cried (he 



' ish, as I said. The commodore ie an- 

I nrcri eir. Up with the ensign there abaft. 
I All 'fl right, leil the ladies." 

, " I will ; I 'li go and inform them," said (he 
' «oIo««), who immediately descended to impart 
' the joyful intelligence. 

The frigate bora down, and hove-to. The com- 
Modoi* of tks ladim MpMdnn Waal am boaxA, 
whoi he taaad Out die yitm q niia ng.far-BOine 
hige Dateh Ktore-alniM ftttd TCiMdi anoed M^M;, 
which were supposed to have sailed from Java. 
In a quarter of an hour she again made sail, and 
parted company, leaving the Imliameu to secoie 
their guns, and puisne tbeir course. 

There are two parties, whose proceedii%s we 
had overlo(^ed ; we refer to Miss Tavistock and 
Dr. Plausible. Ilie latter handed the Udy to her 
cabin, eased her down upon her conch, and tak- 
ing her hand gently, retained it in his own, v^le 
vrith bis other he continued to watch her pnlse. 
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** Do not alarm yourself, my dear Miss Tavis- 
tock, your sensibility is immense. I will not leave 
you. I cannot think what could have induced 
you to trust yourself on such a voyage of danger 
and excitement." 

** Oh ! Dr. Plausible, where my affections are 
centered, there is nothing, weak creature that 
I am, but my soul would carry me through:— 
indeed I am all soul. — I have a dear friend in 
India." 

'* He is most happy," observed the doctor, 
with a sigh. 

'* jHe, Dr. Plausible ! you quite shock me ! — do 
you imagine for a moment that I would go out 
to follow any gentleman ? No, indeed, I am not 
going out on speculation, as some young ladies : — 
1 have enough of my own, thank God ! I keep 
my carriage, and corresponding estabhshment, I 
assure you." — (The very thing that Dr. Plausible 
required.) 

*' Indeed ! my dear Miss Tavistock, is it then 
really a female friend ?" 



1 V 

inimitoMdliermlByt^niitt;'^ ir ^;: -JoMd iHt bur 
iGiH 'itvere ladeed m treasure to be^osfi^^^iVlial^^ 

it: I fed coayinced — fioBitivJdy connficedv-^tliiil^T^ 
my ooDstitation is hot sticoi^ ^oQgh t^ bea^ 
matrimony/' 

Tli^ doctor's answet was to6 piofik for in* 
sertion ; it was a curious compound dissertatiodi 
upon love and physic, united. There was de- 
voted attention, extreme gentle treatment, study 
of pathology, advantage of medical attendance 
always at hand, careful nursing, extreme solici-* 
tude, fragility of constitution restored, propriety 
of enlarging the circle of her innocent affections^ 
ending at last in devoted love, and a proposal— 
to share her carriage and establishment. 

Miss Tavistock assumed another faint — the 
shock was so great; but the doctor knelt by 
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her, and kissed her hand, with well-afFected rap- 
ture. At last, she murmured out a low assent, 
and fell back, as if exhausted with the effort. 
The doctor removed his lips from her hand to 
her mouth, to seal the contract; and as she 
yielded to his wishes, almost regretted that he 
had not adhered to his previous less assuming 
gallantry. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



heme; 



Zj't^ii: J:csL=r rsnrsed tscne with his little 
yr-:. i^sftf. 2«:f -rr-if rsijeTdC fr::^. the weight which 
>:i*" :cciri:sei -ji : he kiaew that the word of his 
"riT.cjifir vi^ z^ b:oi, izd that under a rou^h 
rx::cncr iie JcccsLLiii & generoos and sympa- 
'Li.^i::^: JieiTL It Wis in the early part of the 
a'^t: t: ^ liii he i^riin Lx?k possessioQ of the cot- 
:a^T . iri is he wcce more seated himself in his 
•»- ir^->:2ii:j'. he dentallv exclaimed. " Here 
^•^^ ini i i^^Lin a: siichor for a short time, until 
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summoned to another world. His prophecy was 
correct; during the severe winter that followed, 
his wound opened again, and his constitution, 
worn out, gave way to repeated suffering. He 
had not been confined to his bed more than a 
fortnight when he felt that his end was ap-" 
proaching. He had long been prepared: no- 
thing remained to be done but to write a letter 
to his brother, which he confided to Robinson, 
the fisherman, with directions that it should be 
put into the post-office immediately after his 
death ; and a strict charge to watch over the little 
girl, until she should be sent for by his brother. 

This last necessary act had been completed 
when Robinson, who was standing by the side of 
the bed, with the letter in his hand, informed him 
that the family at the Hall had returned from the 
Continent on the evening before, v^th their only 
son, who was now restored to health. This intel- 
ligence induced Forster to alter his plans ; and 
trusting to the former friendship of Lord Avelyn, 
he despatched Robinson to the Hall, stating his 




tU [ih*TlT, ksd voaAd lo Ae t^itiu a. wink tte 
(fecerted A^wr wept and pnved. 

Edward Fonter Itad aoC coiealcd fiom her 
(be pfcearioot tenuK of his mK t mre^ md anoe 
their retora from Loodoo bad made her taOj ac- 
qmtnted with aU the particnlars c uon e ct ed with 
h«r own history. The last few weekfl, eteiy ia~ 
Usnal of iuffimng bad been devoted by fatm to 
enforce thoie principles which be ever had ineul- 
cated, and to prepare for the event which had 
now taken place. 
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Amber was kneeling by the side of the bed : 
she had been there so long, that she was not aware 
that it was broad day. Her face, laid upon her 
hands, was completely hid by her luxuriant hair, 
which had escaped from the confinement of the 
comb, when the door of the chamber of death was 
softly opened. Amber, who either did not hear 
the noise, or thought that it was the daughter of 
Robinson, who lived as servant in the cottage, 
raised not her head. The steps continued to ap- 
proach, then the sound ceased, and Amber felt the 
arms of some one encircling her waist to raise her 
from her kneeling posture. She lifted up her 
head, and dividing the hair from her forehead, 
that she might see who it was, perceived that it 
was young Avelyn who was hanging over her. 

*' My poor little girl !" said he, in a tone of 
commiseration. 

" Oh ! William Avelyn," cried Amber, burst- 
ing into a paroxysm of tears, as she was folded in 
his arms. 

The sorrow of youth is sympathetic, and Wil- 
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liam Avelyn, although seTenteeii yean old, and 
fiist advancing to manhood, did not disdain to 
mingle his tears with those of his fonner play- 
mate. It was some time before he conld persuade 
Amber, who dung to him in her grief, to any 
degree of Berenity. 

<* Amber, dear, you must come to us at the 
Hall; this is no place for you now." 

** And why not, William ? Why should I leave 
so soon? I'm not afraid of being here, or lying 
by his side alone : I 've seen other people die. I 
saw Mrs. Beazeley die — I saw poor Faithlul die ; 
and now, they all are dead," said Amber, burst- 
ing into tears, and burying her face in William 
Avelyn's bosom. " I knew that he was to die," 
said she, raising her head after a time — '^ he told 
me so ; but, to think that I shall never hear him 
speak again — ^that very soon I shall never see 
him more — I must cry, William." 

" But your father is happy. Amber." 

'^ He is happy, I know ; but he was not my 
fatlier, William. I have no father — no friend on 
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earth, I know of. He told me all before he died ; 
Faithful brought me from the sea." 

This intelligence roused the curiosity of William 
Avelyn, who interrogated Amber, and obtained 
from her the whole of the particulars communi- 
cated by Edward Forater ; and, as she answered 
to his many questions, she grew more composed. 

The narrative had scarcely been finished, when 
Lord Avelyn, who had been summoned by Robin- 
son, drove to the door, accompanied by Lady 
Avelyn, who thought that her presence and per- 
suasions would more readily induce Amber to 
leave the cottage. Con^nced by her of the pro- 
priety of the proposal. Amber was put into the 
carriage without resistance, and conveyed to the 
Hall, where every thing that kindness and sym- 
pathy could suggest was resorted to, to assuage 
her grief. There we must leave her, and repair to 
the metropolis. 

" Scratton," said Mr. John Forster to his clerk, 
who had answered the bell, " recollect I cannot 
aee any one to-day." 
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** You hare several appointments, sir/' replied 
the clerk. 

** Then send, and put them all off." 
. ** Yes, sir ; and if any one calls, I am to say 
that you are not at home V* 

*^ No, I am at home ; why tell a lie? but I can.- 
not see any body.*' 

The clerk shut the door; John Fontter put on 
his spectacles to re-peruse the letter which lay^ 
before him. It was the one from Edward, in- 
closed in a frank by Lord Avel3m, with a few 
lines, announcing his brother's death, and stating 
that Amber was at the Hall, where they should be 
glad that she should remain until it was conve- 
nient to send for her. Edward's letter repeated 
his thanks to his brother for his kind promise, and 
took a last and affectionate farewell. John Forster 
struggled for a time with his feelings ; but the more 
he attempted to repress them, the more violent 
they became. He was alone, and he gave them 
vent. The legal documents before him, arising 
from the bitterness of strife, were thus unusually 
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moistened with a tribute to a brother's memory. 
But in a few moments the old lawyer was himself, 
again; all traces of emotion had disappeared, and 
no one who had seen him then would ever have 
iu>agined that John Forster could have been thus 
moved. The next day, he was not as usual to be 
found at his chambers : the fact was, that he had 
set off immediately after breakfast, upon what is 
generally termed " house hunting." The apart- 
ments which he occupied in his chambers were 
not sufficient for the intended increase of his esta- 
blishment ; and when he had given his promise to 
Edward, he was fully aware of the expense which 
would be entailed by receiving Amber, and had 
made up his mind to incur it. He therefore fixed 
upon a convenient house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
which would not detach him far from liis cham- 
bers. Having arranged for a lease of twelve 
years, John Forster returned to his chambers. 

** Scratton," said he, ** look out for a man-ser- 
vant, a cook, housemaid, and a steady woman, as 
housekeeper — good characters and undeniable re- 
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ference. The housekeeper must be a somewhat 
Buperior person, as she will have to take charge 
of a young miss, and I do not want her spoiled by 
keeping company with the general description of 
servants. Do you understand ?" 
I Scratton did ; and in less than a month, as 
every thing is to be obtained for money in the 
city of London, the house was furnished by a city 
upholsterer in a plain way, and all the servants 
installed in their respective situations. 

Mr. John Forster took possession of his new 

house, and tried for a week if all worked well. 

Ascertaining that the furniture was complete, the 

under- servants well behaved, and the housekeeper 

s mild and very intelligent personage, fit to be 

entrusted with the charge of a little girl, he 

then wrote to Lord Avelyn, reiterating the thanks 

conveyed in his former letter, and requesting that 

I Amber might be delivered into the charge of the 

I bearer. With this letter Mr. Scratton was de- 

I ^patched, and, in due time, arrived at the Hall. 

I Amber wept bitterly at the idea of parting with 
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those who had been bo kind to her, and passing 
into the hands of one who was a stranger. 
Having exacted a promise from William Avelyn 
that he would call as he passed through on his way 
to Cambridge, she bade her kind friends farewell, 
entered the chaise in company with Mr. Scratton, 
and was hurried oR' to London, 

Mr. Scratton was one of those personages who 
never spoke except on business ; and, having no 
business to transact with a girl of twelve years 
old, he never spoke at all except when necessity 
rendered it imperative. Amber was therefore left 
to her own reflections. What they all were 1 
cannot tell; but one certainly was, that travelling 
in a chaise for two days with Mr, Scratton was 
not very agreeable. Most happy was she when 
they drove up to the dcwr of Mr. John Forster's 
new habitation. The old gentleman, who had 
calculated the hour of her arrival after the receipt 
of a letter from her companion, was there to 
receive her. Amber, who had been prepossessed 
in his favour by Edward Forster, who had told 
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that ill his brother she would find a protector 
id indulgent parent, ran up to him when she 
entered the I'oom, and burst into tears as the 
injunctions of Edward Forster returned to her 
memory. John Forster took her in his arms and 
kissed her. " My little girl," said he, " what my 
brother was, such will I be to you. Consider me 
as your father ; for his memory, and I hope soon, 
for your own sake, I shall rejoice to be so." 

After an hour, by which time Amber had re- 
covered her serenity, and become almost cheerful, 
she was consigned to the charge of Mrs. Smith 
the housekeeper, and John Forster hastened back 
to his chambers and his clients, to make up for so 
much lost Ume. 

It was not long before the old gentleman dis- 
covered that the trouble and expense which he 
had incurred to please his brother was the occa- 
sion of pleasure and gratification. He no IcH^er 
felt isolated in the world: in short, he had a koine, 
where a beaming eye met his return, and an 
afTectionate heart ministered to his wishes j where 
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his well-known rap at the door was a source of 
delight, and his departure one of regret. 

In a few months Amber had entwined herself 
round the old man's heart ; the best masters were 
procured for her, and all the affection of a doting 
parent upon an only child was bestowed by him 
who, when the proposition was made, had declared 
that ** it was bad enough to maintain children of 
one's own begetting." 

Bless my soul ! how poor authors are obliged 
to gallop about. Now I must be off again to 
India, and get on board of the Bombay Castle. 
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